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You can prevent damage... assure 

healthy plant growth and beautiful blooms 
by spraying for insects and plant diseases, 
using the effective new chemicals and 
the efficient, easy-t@use Hayes garden 
hose sprayer. 

Accurate, automatic—the Hayes mizes, 
proportions and applies pesticides more 
efficiently than any other type of garden 
sprayer on the market. It is precision- 
engineered to produce a completely 
balanced, homogenized mixture of chemical 
and water in the recommended strength 
to kill all pests 

That is why the Hayes—and only the 
Hayes —carries the endorsement of leading 
manufacturers of garden chemicals for use 
with their products, including these 
well-known nationally advertised BRANDS: 


ACME BLACK LEAF 

BONIDE CHLORDANE 

CARAC END-0-WEED 

PMAS INSTANT VIGORO ORTHO 
FOLIUM PRATT GRO-STUFF 
CRAG NORTHRUP KING WEEDONE 


Models for every spraying need! 
it your nursery 
and hardware dealer! 


Hayes Garden Sprayers —For insec- 

ticides, fungicides, leaf feeding 

Available in 114, 3, 4, 6 and 12 gal. \ wo 
capacities. Priced from $2.95 
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FREE: 16-page booklet on garden and lawn care 
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Hayes Lawn Sprayers— 
For mass spraying of 
lawn moth solutions 
weed killers, crabgrass 
killers, herbicides, liquid 
fertilizers. 3 models 
From $3.45 


Write Dept. H 


the Battle of 
the Bugs” 


Science has made 
great strides in the 
field of pest control 
by developing new 
chemicals that de- 
stroy harmful in- 
sects and fungi 
without injury to 
foliage or flowers. 

To obtain maximum results in control 
of insects, it is important that these 
chemicals be properly applied using 
approved equipment and spraying tech- 
niques. Timing is a vital factor. It is 
necessary to spray thoroughly and 
efficiently every 7 to 10 days throughout 
the growing season and every two weeks 
during late summer and fall. Spray on a 
warm sunny morning when the insects 
are most active. Also, because if you 
spray late in the day, the moisture of 
your spray material may cause mildew 
on susceptible plants. Water the day be- 
fore spraying. Dry, thirsty plants will 
absorb spray material which may burn 
the leaves and damage the plant. 

Be sure to spray all foliage and soil 
around your plants each time you spray. 
Avoid “spot” spraying. Be sure to spray 
all the plants in your garden, as insects 
in missed areas will multiply rapidly and 
migrate to re-infest your garden. Spray 
your plants, shrubs, bushes, hedges and 
trees inside and out, until they drip. Soak 
the trunk and branches and get both 
sides of the leaves because most of the 
insects will be found on the underside. 

The Hayes spray gun makes it easy to 
do this because the nozzle defiector is 
adjustable to spray up, down, sideways. 
On leafy plants, spray up; for bulbs, 
carnations and similar type growth, 
spray down to reach the insects hidden 
in the leaves and between leaves and 
stem. By removing the nozzle deflector, 
you get a high velocity stream reaching 
30 feet or more for trees and high foliage. 

As you spray, rotate the spray gun with 
a circular motion. This causes the leaves 
to turn over, exposing both sides to the 
full, penetrating force of the spray. Spray 
the soil in a circle around each plant to 
control pests that infest the ground. 

In the “Battle of the Bugs)’ a good 
offense is the best defense. Don’t wait 
until infestation appears. By then it may 
be too late to prevent damage. 


The above is an excerpt from the new 16- 
page copyrighted booklet “How To Win 
The Battle of the Bugs” Free copies on 
request. 











160 glorious 
full-color photos of the 
world’s most beautiful 
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JACKSON & PERKINS NEW FALL 1956 


Catalog of Roses Perennials 








White 


Bouquet 
1957 All-America 
Winner — Huge 

5° Blooms 


50 PAGES IN NATURAL FULL COLOR! 


Yes, we want to send you—absolutely free—Jackson 
& Perkins brand-new Fall 1956 Catalog—the most 
exciting ... most colorful . .. most beautiful catalog 
we've ever published! 50 huge pages—containing 
160 gorgeous full-color photos of breathtaking 
Roses and Perennials . . . famous prized varieties 
that will make your garden the showplace of your 
neighborhood next summer! 

You'll see all the sensational brand-new J&P 
Prized Roses like White Bouquet—the first white 
Floribunda ever to win the All-America Rose 
Trials, Betsy McCall—a pert new soft coral Flori- 
bunda; a spectacular new orange-red climber, ap- 
propriately named Spectacular; a fragrant new red 
Hybrid Tea called Aida ... plus many others! And, 
of course, you'll find all the established J&P favor- 
ites like New Yorker and Diamond Jubilee—huge 
Hybrid Teas with blooms up to 7” across! Color- 
ful Floribundas like Spartan, Fashion, Vogue— 
that produce hundreds of colorful blooms on every 
bush! Multi-purpose Climbers and rare Tree 
Roses, too! 


wisn war ALSO 
FREE 


Jackson & 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 


In addition there’s a wide 
selection of hardy J&P 
Perennials, plus garden- 
ing hints, plus money-sav- 
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Perkins 


BULB 
Catalog 


Huge selection of J&P 
Guaranteed Holland 
Bulbs — Tulips, Lilies, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, etc 











JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


July 1956 


ing offers. All J&P plants 
are guaranteed to live and 
bloom in your garden. 
Since experts recommend 
Fall as the best time to 
plant—send for your free 
Catalog now! 





New Climbing Rose 
SPECTACULAR 


Orange-Red Blooms 


New Hybrid Tea 
AIDA . i252. 
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World’s Largest Rose Growers 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


L, AND PEREWNiais 






































JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
159 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


Please send me a FREE copy of your big, 
new Fall 1956 Catalog —confaining 160 
full-color photos of Prized Roses and Per- 
ennials...as well as helpful information 
about successful gardening. 


Also send me FREE, as soon as it comes 
off the press, your newest Bulb Catalog— 
showing the world’s finest Holland Bulbs. 


BOND. ccc MBevcgcceces 


This offer good only in U.S.A. 
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America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 


CONTENTS ¢ JULY 1956 
VOL. XXXIV — No. 7 
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No More Clippers’ Cramp * Reader’s Questions Answered...... 368 
TI The Lily Season Is Here ee 
Oriental Beauty for Summer Gardens.Geoffrey Price 370 

Experience with Hardy Cyclamen. Kathryn S. Taylor 373 

Growing Cyclamen from Seed....Edgar L. Kline 373 

Are You As Fit As Your Garden?....Felicia Kutten 374 

Keep Your Roses Blooming. . ..Fred J. Nesbit 375 
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OUR COVERS 
Front — The hybrid lily, “Lighthouse”, introduced by Jan 
de Graaff, Gresham, Oregon — Herman V. Wall 
Back —Crape myrtle, Williamsburg, Virginia — Courtesy 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated 


COLOR INSERTS 
Page 371 — Japanese iris from the collection of Walter Marx, 
. J peg Sw : 

Keeps lawn edges neat! ore ey Cece 
Install No-See Grass Barrier around Page 372 — Cyclamen repandum and Cyclamen atkinsi from 
shrubs, flower beds, trees; along fences, the collection of Edgar L. Kline, Lake Grove, 
hedges, driveways. Bars grass from Oregon — P. E. Genereux and Al Monner 
spreading; keeps lawn edges neat. Mow Page 389 — Ome ate ee Sane nf rae Cali- 
ri vht over it, trimmin ed ’ Mg d ornia — ourtesy . tlee urpee ompany 
S : mene es nth wey of Page 390 — Plant pests from “The Gardener’s Bug Book” by 
corrugated, galvanized steel sections four Cynthia Wes Ps wn” ‘ 
inches deep. Easy to install; just drive ee a wat oh ta | Boag 
_ m 14 J Garden Guild and Doubleday and Company 
down to soil level. Gives your lawn that 
well-kept, semi-formal look ! 
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come | Al ‘AUTOMATIC GARDENER 


Sprays Away Crabgrass I 


—WORKS THRU ANY GARDEN HOSE! 


NOW _ CRABGRASS REMOVAL MADE AS 
EASY AS WATERING YOUR LAWN! 


It’s true! Now you can rid your entire 
lawn of crabgrass—without hard work, with- 
out constant hand-weeding, without lugging 
a heavy tank or sprayer... with hardly any 
more effort, in fact, than it takes to water 
your lawn! 


Modern Science Perfects Amazing New Invention 

That Rids Your Lawn of Crabgrass — Automatically! 

Pictured at the right is the HYDROMIX 

AUTOMATIC GARDENER. Once this amaz- 

ing new invention is attached to your hose 

faucet, _ you can eliminate ugly crabgrass on 

your lawn with hardly any more 

effort than a few waves of your 

hose .. . even on grounds so over- 

run, you could barely see the soil! 

Never before in the entire his- 

tory of gardening has there been 

an easier, more scientific way to 

f eliminate crabgrass! You do not 

" have to spend backbreaking hours 

of i aleedine, You do not have to tote a 

heavy tank. Just a quick, light spraying, and 

your job is done! 
How To Kill Crabgrass With Just a Few Waves 
of Your Hose 

All you do is attach the HYDROMIX 

AUTOMATIC GARDENER and NEW 

HYDROMIX LIQUID SODAR CRABGRASS 

KILLER to your hose faucet. That’s all you 


Hydromix Also Fertilizes 


Your Lawn—Kills Every Common 


Bug and Insect Pest— 
AUTOMATICALLY ! 


Once the HYDROMIX AUTOMATIC GARDENER 
is attached to your hose faucet, you can sit back 
and relax. The HYDROMIX all-liquid chemicals 
listed below will do practically all ‘your garden 
chores for you... automatically! Nothing for you 
to mix, nothing to measure! Each chemital spe- 
cially prepared for the HYDROMIX AUTOMATIC 
GARDENER to work thru your hose. Order now! 


have to do! There is nothing for you to mix, 
nothing to measure. The HYDROMIX 
AUTOMATIC GARDENER directs exactly 
the right amount of chemical thru your hose. 
And what a chemical! It’s a highly concen- 
trated solution of disodium methyl arsonate 
—the first and only truly selective crab- 
grass killer ever developed! So fast-acting, 
just two treatments will turn even a lawn 
that’s overrun with well-established, mature 
crabgrass into a real “golf-green” lawn! 
Yet, so selective it will not harm your lawn- 
grasses when used as directed. Safe to use, 
even on grounds where children and pets are 
expected to play just a few hours after 
application. 
Works With Any Average Water Pressure! 

The HYDROMIX AUTOMATIC GAR- 
DENER is completely different from any- 
thing you’ve ever seen before! Made from 
strong, durable plastic and reinforced with 
a brass hose connector — the HYDROMIX 
AUTOMATIC GARDENER proportions and 
distributes HYDROMIX garden tested chem- 
icals — accurately. mixing one part of con- 
centrated chemical to 100 parts of water — 
under any average water pressure — with- 
out danger of feedback. Not a siphon — this 


f\ 


amazing new invention works with 
“water-piston” action. You can use it 
fastened to a faucet, between two sec- 
tions of hose, or at the end of the hose 
with a nozzle attached. 


Try HYDROMIX 90 Days FREE! 


Prove it yourself—FREE! Try 
HYDROMIX on your lawn and garden 
without risking a single cent! Send in 
now for your 90-day FREE trial, and 
start using it at once with this amaz- 
ing guarantee: If you don’t enjoy a 
crabgrass-free lawn and garden this 
season ...if you are not delighted far 
any reason whatsoever... you get your 
full money back! HYDROMIX CRAB- 
GRASS KIT (contains 1 qt. HYDRO- 
MIX Liquid Sodar Crabgrass Killer, 
1 HYDROMIX AUTOMATIC GAR- 
DENER, 1 Mist Nozzle, plus 1 spare 
8-oz. bottle and tube) will treat 4,000 
square feet of lawn, would normally 
sell for $9.59. Thru this special offer, 
the complete kit is yours for only $8.75. 
But you must act immediately. Mail 
the coupon at once! 


| HYDROMIX DIVISION 


HYDROMIX CRABGRASS KIT 
contains 1 AUTOMATIC 
GARDENER, $3.95; Liquid 
Sodar Crabgrass Killer (16 

: i 
25¢. Regular $9.59 value. Spe- 
cial Value Price, Only $8.75. 


DEALER AND JOBBER 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


HYDROMIX ALL-PURPOSE 
AUTOMATIC GARDENER 


KIT contains: 
Automatic Gardener, 
Garden Insecticide, 
$1.45; Liquid Sodar Crab- 
grass Killer, 16 oz., $4.50; 
Crabgrass & ‘Weed Preventer, 
8 oz., $1.95; Liquid Fertilizer, 
(15-10-5) 1 qt., $1.79; Mist 
Nozzle, 89¢; Regular $13.41 
Value, but yours at this Spe- 
cial Introductory Price .. . 
$9.46 (You Save $3.95). 


HYDROMIX DIVISION, DOGGETT-PFEIL CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, 


July 1956 


NEW JERSEY 


| DOGGETT-PFEIL CO., Dept. H-7, Springfield, N. J. 


Please send me the HYDROMIX products checked below. On 
arrival I will pay the postman the price indicated plus a small 
delivery charge. My satisfaction is absolutely guaranteed or 
I may return my purchase within 90 days for full purchase 
price refund. 


(1) HYDROMIX CRABGRASS KIT contains 1 AUTOMATIC 
GARDENER, $3.95; Liquid Sodar Crabgrass Killer (16 oz., 
enough for 4,000 sq. fts), $4.50; 1 Mist Nozzle, 89¢; 1 spare 
8-oz. bottle and tube, 25¢. Regular ... $9.59 value. Special 
Value Price . . . Only $8.75. 


HYDROMIX ALL-PURPOSE AUTOMATIC GARDENER 

IT contains: Automatic Gardener, $3.95 ; Garden Insecticide, 
8 oz., $1.45 ; Liquid Sodar Crabgrass Killer, 16 oz., $4.50; Crab- 
grass & Weed Preventer, 8 oz., $1.95; Liquid Fertilizer, 1 qt., 
$1.79; Mist Nozzle, 89¢; Regular $13.41 Value, but yours at 
this Special Introductory Price . .. $9.46 (You Save $3.95) 


0 SAVE MORE! Check here if you are enclosing full payment now, 
in which case we will prepay all delivery and postage charges. 
Same money-back guarantee. 





Address. 
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Lawn a “mess” 
with crab grass ? 


NOW! Kill it so 
it stays killed 


with 


Get the jump on your lawn’s worst 
enemy—crab grass. Yes, you can kill 
it even when it’s at its ugly, crawl- 
ing worst—kill it so it stays killed. 
Weedone Crab Grass Killer SODAR 
is your quick, sure answer. This 
great new product contains disodium 
methylarsonate, and it’s the most 
effective chemical yet developed to 
control this hard-to-kill weed pest, 
and without injury to most lawn grass- 
es, including fine bents. 

So get off your knees. Stop pulling 
and grubbing—you’ll never really get 
ahead of it that way. Instead, entrust 
the job to Weedone Crab Grass Killer 
SODAR. Just follow the simple direc- 
tions on the can and spray it away fast! 


Handy Plastic Tablespoon in each can 
4-0z. can $1.25 2-lb. can $ 6.75 
12-0z. can $2.75  6-Ib. can $19.50 


At garden-supply and hardware stores 


WEEDONE 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler, Pa. + Niles, Calif. 








FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 





Tiger Cub Tractor 


Here is a versatile small riding tractor 
powered with a 3 HP gasoline engine. 
Capable of pulling a ton under normal 
conditions, the Tiger Cub has a complete 
line of attachments including an 8” plow, 
cultivators, disc harrows, lawn mowers, 
and special lawn maintenance equipment. 
Replacement parts and service are avail- 
able everywhere in the United States. 
Retail price, $299.50, FOB factory. For 
further details write Tiger Tractor Corpo- 
ration, Dept. H, Keyser, West Virginia. 


Garden Tool Pouch 


This attractive set practically guarantees 
your having a ‘‘green thumb.” Made of 
sturdy sailcloth, this pouch holds the neces- 
sary tools for the three basic garden jobs — 
digging, weeding, cultivating. Each set 
contains an all-steel trowe!, a weeder-hand, 
and a three-pronged hand cultivator. All 
handles are air-cooled and made of metal. 
Only $4.50, postpaid. Order from Wind- 
sor’s, Dept. 191-H, McRae, Georgia. 


AK rm 


Triple Trimmer 


This handy tool gives the homeowner a 
lawn trimmer, lawn edger, and hedge 
trimmer all in one. The Triple Trimmer 
uses a specially wound '% h.p. motor 
that develops 17,000 R.P.M. and a swivel 
locking arrangement for switching han- 
dles. The steel cutting blade is double 
locked onto the shaft so that it cannot 
come off accidently. The entire machine 
carries U.L. approval and retails for less 
than $30. Order from Stranges, Inc., 
794-H Central Avenue, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 


Braquette 


Frame any size art print or photograph beauti- 
fully and quickly with Braquette. This adjustable 
picture frame is used in leading museums and 
by leading artists. Made of clear Lucite or stain- 
less steel, Braquettes make smart, modern gifts. 
Available for $1.50 at art and photo supply stores, 
or order direct from Braquette, Inc., Dept. H, 
Lenox, Mass. 








Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 
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All Kinds of Fertilizers 
ComMERCIAL Fertitizers. By Gilbeari 

( r McGraw-fill Book Ce 

$8.00 

Although in the nature of a text book, 
Prof. Collings’ 500-page volume has much 
of interest to any serious-minded gardener 
many 


answers questions 


or farmer. It 
which often come up for discussion, as, 
for example, ‘““Why is cottonseed meal so 
hard to find nowadays?” The answer is 
that most of it is going into stock feed 
Also, we get no guano now 
Peru take all their 
produces. Particularly interesting are the 
chapters about liquid fertilizers and the 


fertilizing of fish ponds to increase the 


because the 


farmers ol country 


size of the fish. 


Advice to Judges 
AWARDS FOR FLOWER 
Emma Hodkinse 
Inc., New York 
Mrs. Cyphers, 
judge, discusses the various problems with 
which any judge is likely to be faced and 
She asks 
for tolerance, an open mind, the absence 
the last be- 


ARRANGEMENT. 8) 
m € ypher Hearthside Press. 
% pp. $1.50. 


herself a recognized 


smooths a way to their solution 


of prejudice and humility 
cause even the graduates of the best judg- 
ing schools still have much to learn. Al- 
book largely for 


there is a section for 


though the is designed 


judges, exhibitors, 
dealing with the attitude they should take 
prepare 


toward judges and the way to 


exhibits for their 
useful little volume deals both with the 


approval. Thus, this 


getting and the giving of awards 


LILY CHART 


Send a postcard today for your free copy of a 
gorgeous full color Lily Chart showing some of 
the most beautiful lilies you ever saw. We have 
the deGraaff Lilies and recommend this special 





lection 
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Each 
Olympic Hybrids . $.35 §$ 
Bellingham Hybrids . = 
Enchantment -45 
Golden Chalice Hybrids .50 
Martagon Album -95 
Mid Century Hybrids .45 


One of each 
value $3.15 for 


ad 
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6 top-qu . $2.50 


Lighthouse, Special $5.00 each, 3 for $15.00 


ality bulbs 


Order from this ad if you wish but be sure to 


i for your FREE LILY CHART today. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 54, S.C. 
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Waxyside Gardens 


Plant 

new 
shrubs in 
the shrub 
border for 
all-summer 
color 


In recent years, new beauty and interest have 

been added to foundation planting by the use of 

colorful new shrubs and roses. For this purpose, 

we suggest two splendid new introductions 

Flamingo, a hardy new shrub rose whose large 

saucer-like flowers of flamingo-pink to rose-pink 

bloom profusely all summer until frost... and... Will Scarlet, per- 
petual flowering cluster rose of bushy habit that produces large clus- 
ters of brilliant red flowers with a fine musk scent. 


A FEW OTHER LOVELY NEW SHRUBS 
New DEUTZIA 4, jf 


New SHRUB ROSE 
Flamingo 


New ABELIOPHYLLUM, Distichum. Offered for the first 
time in America, the latest discovery in shrubs. A rare and 
very early flowering shrub that could easily be mistaken for a 
lovely white Forsythia. In Feb. and March, compact 3 ft. plants 
are completely covered with masses of exquisite, white, bell- 
shaped flowers. Perfect for small gardens. 

New DEUTZIA, Kalmiaeflora. Superb new low growing 
shrub whose slender, arching branches are entirely hidden in 
May and June under a blanket of charming, frilled, bell-like, 
Kalmia-pink flowers. Hardy and easy-to-grow. Perfect for 
shrub border and small gardens. Grows only 3 ft. tall. 

New VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum. This very fragrant 
version of the ever-popular Snowball is the finest shrub 
introduced in 50 years. Winner of highest honors at 
London's Royal Horticultural Show. Large, 6” clusters of 
fragrant white flowers bloom lavishly on 6 ft. plants. 
Hardy at below zero. Pat. #776. 


SEE OVER 1300 SUBJECTS 
IN OUR NEW FALL CATALOG 


CARYOPTERIS 
Heavenly Blue 


This is 


Kalmiaeflora 


New CARYOPTERIS, Heavenly Blue. Dark blue 
form of Wayside’s famous introduction "Blue Mist.” 
A colorful new shrub that will satisfy the long-felt de- 
sire for blue in the Autumn garden. As many as 30 
exquisite, deep blue flower spikes bloom on a single 
plant. Stunning in the border and for cutting. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To be sure you get your copy of this finest of all 
garden catalogs, please enclose 50¢, coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. Don’t delay— 
send for this valuable 130 page garden book to- 
day. No other catalog in America can compare 
with it in size or beauty. Hundreds of true-color 
illustrations, accurate descriptions and helpful 
cultural directions. It features a magnificent se- 
lection of over 1300 prize-winning new roses, 
flowering shrubs, rare bulbs, exotic lilies and hardy 
“Pedigreed” plants . . . all grown and rigidly tested 
in America’s most carefully supervised nursery. 


85 MENTOR AVE. 














HARDY LILIES and 
HARDY CYCLAMEN 


THE WORLD'S FINEST LILY CATALOG—48 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, it lists over 180 fascinating lilies, 
many new for '56—delightful Golden Harvest, startlingly 
beautiful Jillian Wallace, new Temple Hybrids and scores of 
others. Also twelve kinds of Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy 
Clematis, special Lily Food and spray material. Really, it’s a 
cultural handbook, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, 
please send 25c, coin or stamps, Today ! 


OLYMPIC HYBRID 
LILY SPECIAL 


See in your own garden the ab- 
solute perfection of the Olympics 
here pictured. They rate among 
the finest. We'll mail you in Oc- 
tober, three full flowering 
size bulbs, postpaid only $100 
(Catalog FREE with this $1.00 offer) 
DeGraaff Giant Extra special! 7 bulbs AND catalog 
Olympic Hybrids for 


Ktmaine KB Ulere ~Lites al unbelievable profusion of 


bloom on a single large corm of 
BOX H, CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 Cyclamen Nepolitanum. 


ARRIVED 


At last it’s possible to have a REAL 
greenhouse in your own back yard... and 
at a price you can afford. 

ORLYT — prefabricated in sparkling aluminum or distinc- 
tive California redwood comes in dozens of styles and sizes. 
Popular ORLYT aluminum ‘‘10’’, pictured, only $675.00. 


ORLYT Redwood ‘‘13”’, pictured, only $615.00, or $20.00 per | : rip 
| an insect wound or mechanical injury, 


month on our Easy Budget Plan. 
Budget models from under $300.00. 


Write today for FREE 32-Page Color Catalog 52-7 


LORD and 
BURNHAM 


gion, N.Y 


ORLYT "10" aluminum ORLYT 13” redwood 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in supplying HIGH CLASS HOLLAND BULBS, the cream of the crop, direct 
to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 

VANZONNEVELD’S famous bulbs, have been assisting that long, in beau- 
tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from 


SVEN VANZONNEVELD 2.5 (seve 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Is it permissible to prune flowering dog- 
wood? If so when should it be done? 

To promote the development of flower 
buds and to make for better air circulation, 
it is advisable to prune flowering dogwood 
from time to time, especially if specimens 
grow thickly. This should be done just 
after flowering is over to allow next year’s 
buds enough time to form. Unless dog- 
woods receive sufficient sunlight and air, 
the crowded inner branches tend to die 
back. 


@ @ @ 


What are some trees and shrubs which 
may be planted to attract birds to the 
garden? 


A few trees and shrubs whose berries are 


| particularly attractive to birds include the 
| flowering dogwood (Cornus florida), moun- 


tain ash (Sorbus americana), sour or black 
gum (Nyssa sylvatica), snowberry (Symphori- 


| carpos racemosus), tartarian honeysuckle 
| (Lonicera tatarica), Japanese barberry (Ber- 
| berts thunbergi) and inkberry (Jlex glabra). 


Arrow-wood (Viburnum dentatum), siebold 
viburnum (V. steboldi), linden viburnum 
(V. dilatatum) and other viburnums are also 
among the best. 


= @ e 


My raspberry plants blossom and set 
fruit, but just before the berries ripen the 
canes wilt and die. Why? 

This condition is caused by the rasp- 
berry cane blight, a common disease on 
raspberries, blackberries and dewberries. 
The feneus, which enters the bark through 


causes the branches and canes to wilt and 
die, often between flowering and fruiting. 
To control cut out diseased canes as soon 
as noticed and remove fruiting canes after 
the harvest. In spring, when shoots are 
10-12 inches high, spray with ferbam or 
bordeaux and again two wecks later. 


et @ @ 


Can you tell me what is wrong with my 


| dogwood tree? Entire branches are wilting 


and the leaves are turning yellow and 
brown. 

The wilting branches of your dogwood 
are apparently infested with borers, which 
are feeding inside. These may be killed by 
inserting a stiff piece of wire in the holes, 
but better still, during July and August, 
when the young are hatching on the sur- 
face, spray the trunk and lower branches, 


| two or three times, with 50% DDT. When 


planting new trees, wrap trunks with kraft 
paper or burlap to prevent attack. Keep 
this material on for two years. 
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Pink foxgloves with the lovely soft pink Lilium japonicum platyfolium, which produces its fragrant flowers on thin, wiry stems. 


The Lily Season Is Here 


UIETLY and without fanfare, in 
various parts of the great 
northwest, in Canada and in 

gardens and nurseries throughout the 
east and middle west, hybridizers are 
busily working among their lilies. The 
progress made during the past twenty- 
five years is amazing, but the future 
holds even greater surprises for us. 
The keen enthusiasm and interest of 
amateurs and professionals alike is 
manifest in every show sponsored by 
the North American Lily Socfety. This 
year the organization meets at King- 
wood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, July 6, 
7 and 8. 

With the growth of interest in lilies, 
gardeners are learning that it is possi- 
ble to have four or five months of 
bloom with these spectacular bulbous 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


6 ews spectacular crange lily, first 
shown at the Seattle Lily Show in 
1954, is a striking hybrid, developed 
from the same line of breeding that 
produced the Mid-Century and the 
Hollywood hybrids, introduced by 
Jan de Graaff. Once established, this 
vigorous lily can be expected to grow 
six feet tall and makes a dramatic 
accent when combined with hybrid 
delphinium, as the picture suggests. 
This group was photographed in the 
de Graaff gardens in Gresham, Ore- 
gon, in late July, 1955. The extensive 
list of hybrid lilies, many of brilliant 
color, now available, offers unlimited 
possibilities for spectacular color ef- 
fects in early summer gardens. 








rooted perennials. Many of the new 
hybrids are extremely vigorous and 
multiply most satisfactorily. 

To be sure, orange and yellow are 
dominant colors in these hybrids. Their 
brilliance and showy quality have 
strong appeal. However, there are 
many who crave a wider selection in 
the pastel range. The hybridizers have 
not overlooked this phase of interest, 
and we can expect many new light 
shades of yellow and cream as the 
newer developments are introduced. 

To list all the hybridizers and to 
attempt to pay tribute to them for 
their accomplishments is not the pur- 
pose of these brief paragraphs. Rather 
it is to repeat what has already been 
stated: that lilies hold a glorious future 
for American gardens. 
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Oriental Beauty for Summer Gardens 


ONG THOUGHT OF as plants for bog 
gardens, in areas where moisture 
is abundant, the _ spectacular 


Japanese iris has hardly received the 


attention it richly merits. 


After 


completed their rainbow pageant, the 


the showy bearded iris have 
rich purples, lavender and white forms 
f the stately Japanese iris contribute 
their share of bloom in early summer 
[hey combine in a striking fashion 
with trumpet lilies, hardy phlox, shasta 
daisies, globe thistle, daylilies and a 
host of other showy perennials of the 


early summer season 


In the northwest, Walter Marx of 


Oregon, has assembled what 


be the largest collection 


Boring, 
is believed to 
of these spectacular perennials now 
being grown in this country. Actually 
started 20 years ago, it has developed 
to contain 500 varieties. In order to 
launch a successful breeding program, 
choice kinds were imported from Ja- 
pan. As a result of controlled hybridiz- 


ing and careful selection, a 

lovely new varieties are now ready. 
Spectacular in size 

and resplendent in 

shades of rich purple, 

lavender, pink 


and white, the Japa- 


blue, 
nese iris are enjoying 
more and more popu- 
larity in home gardens 
across the country. To 
extend the iris season, 
these Japanese types 
may be used freely, be- 
cause they flower in 
June and July after the 
German or bearded 
iris have finished. 

The chief 
these gorgeous hardy 


need of 


perennials, with their 

blooms 
reed-like 
an acid soil 


enormous flat 
and slender, 
leaves. 1s 
enriched with organic 
matter. To prepare the 
soil, use plenty of peat 
moss, leafmold (parti- 
oak leafmold) 


manure (if 


cularly 
or rotted 
available) or compost. 
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host of 


Geoffrey Price 




















1. Summer Storm; 2. Warai-hotei; 3. Mid- 
summer Reverie; 4. Flying Kite; 5. World’s 
Delight; 6. Strippled Ripples; 7. Torizan; 
8. Miyuki-guruma; 9. Good Omen 


Next to acidity comes moisture. Al- 
though they are grown along pools or 
streams in Japan, they will do well in 


any rich garden soil that holds plenty 
of moisture, particularly during the 
blooming season. Afterwards they will 
flourish with less water, although they 
should never dry out completely. 
Sunshine is a third need, if you want 
vigorous growth with a maximum of 
bloom. In warmer parts of the country, 
half a but 
ordinarily full sun gives better results. 


sun for day is sufficient, 


In planting, set the rhizomes, which are 
much smaller than those of the bearded 


iris, about two inches deep. Good 


bloom appears the second year. 


Bangkok — delphinium-blue, with waved 
falls and narrow standards. 314 fe. 
Betty F. Holmes — white with overlapping 
falls and deeply waved standards. 4 ft. 
Blue Opal — double lavender-blue, with 
rose-red veining. Standards and falls same 
size. 
Dimooneathe 
to white. 
Elbrus — double delphinium-blue, 
white veins and ruffled petals. 
Hatsu Shima — single white, with falls 
separate and small standards. 
Katherine Havemeyer — lavender-blue 
lighter in center. Deep yellow center. 
Kongo San — double red- 
purple, with standards 
and falls same size. 3 ft. 
La _ Favorite — double 
white, with blue veins 
and rich purple edging in 
center. 
Light In The Opal — 
double orchid-pink, with 
falls and standards 
marked with blue border 
and yellow signal patch- 
es. 3 ft. 
Margaret Hendrickson — 
blue-violet, with falls and 
standards ruffled. Center 
white, edged blue-violet. 
Midsummer Reverie — 
double rosy-purple stip- 
pled type. Blooms aver- 
age 10 inches across. 
Parsifal Series — pure 
white, immense graceful 
flowers, with yellow sig- 
nals. Some doubles are 
prim and stiff, others ex- 
tremely ruffled. Singles 
resemble doves in flight. 
Stippled Ripples—white, 
with narrow red border. 
3-314 ft. 
Summer Storm — dark 
velvety purple, with black 
tufted center and orange 
signals. 314-4 ft. 
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delphinium-blue fading 


with 


Japanese iris flourishing in high shade with other perennials 


























ip THE NORTHEAST and 
the Middle west where 
winters are severe, two spe- 
cies of cyclamen can be 
grown outdoors in protected 
spots with success. These are 
Cyclamen europaeum which 
flowers during August and 
September and C. neapoli- 
tanum which blooms later 
in the fall. However, the 
tender species like those fea- 
tured on this page are worth 
growing in the cool home 
greenhouse or in a sun- 
heated pit. 


The dainty C. repandum 
(illustrated opposite) flowers 
in April and May in mild 
climates. Likewise it wel- 
comes Spring in home 
greenhouses and the flow- 
ers last a month or more. 
This jewel of the plant 
kingdom is native to the 
central and eastern Medi- 
terranean areas. 


Cyclamen atkinsi 


Cyclamen repandum 





Plants should be kept 
moderately moist all during 
the growing season. They do 
not appreciate dry condi- 
tions. Even during their 
short dormant period in 
mid-summer, enough mois- 
ture should be applied to 
keep the soil loose and 


friable. 


Reputed to be a hybrid, 
Cyclamen atkinsi (shown 
opposite) is also a tender 
kind, ideal for the home 
greenhouse wh it blooms 
in late winter. 


The summer-flowering C. 
europaeum (hardy in the 
Northeast) is nearly ever- 


green and should have 
moisture all during the 
growing season. Lack of wa- 
ter during the spring will 
cause a premature loss of 
foliage and a subsequent 
lessening of bloom the next 


season. 











Experience with Hi ard ly C ‘yclamen 


Kathryn S. Taylor, Dover, Massachusetts 


© GARDENERS in the northern parts 
of the term “hardy 
cyclamen” may be confusing and a 
namely 


country, the 


bit misleading. Two species, 
Cyclamen europeaum and C. neapolitanum, can 
usually be counted on to give satisfactory 
results. Several other species now available, 
which I have grown with notable success 
in a sun-heated pit, are hardy in the 
northwest and other mild climates of the 
United States. 

The search for unusual plants for winte1 
gardening in the cool greenhouse or sun- 
heated pit is one of the most challenging 
pursuits for Not 
the least important are the dainty species 
of cyclamen, with their diminutive flowers 
and highly decorative foliage. Each species 
has its own particular charm, and limited 


enthusiastic gardeners 


space given over to a collection of these 
colorful plants can be most rewarding 

I have grown C. europeaum in my New 
England garden for 10 years or more with 
gratifying success. The corms were planted 
in woodsy soil in a shady area and have 
The 


stems, 


had no special winter protection 


fragrant, crimson-rose flowers on 


four to six inches tall, appear in early fall 
and last for several weeks. The foliage, 
which appears before and with the flowers, 


is bright green, marbled with silver-white 


Perhaps the best-known species is ( 
neapolitanum, which is often referred to as 
the hardiest species, but I have found it 
necessary to give it a winter cover of pine 
needles. Last fall I set out some new corms, 
and about half of these came through the 
winter. Curiously enough, those in a poorly 
more Ssatis- 


drained area proved much 


factory in wintering over than those in 
well-drained soil. 

[his species has beautifully marbled, 
rather pointed leaves, and produces quan- 
tities of miniature, clear pink or white 
flowers, with a central crimson zone, well 
into November. In pots, the flowers pre- 
cede the leaves, beginning in September 
In the garden. the flowers and leaves come 
together and last until killing frost 

[he following species have proved par- 
ticularly successful in pots in my sun- 
heated pit. Before 
finished flowering, the pale pink blossoms 


of C. cilicicum appear and last until almost 


C. neapolitanum has 


the end of December. This species has 


small, deep-green leaves, with a_heart- 
shaped zone of silver. The soft pink flowers 
have slender, twisted, rather pointed 
petals, with a crimson spot at the base. 
Next in the succession of bloom is ( 
itkinst, which flowers from January to 


March. The leaves are shaped like those 


of C. coum, but are a brilliant green 
blotched with silver-white. In the center 
of each leaf, there is a conspicuous green 
zone shaped like an ivy leaf. The flowers 
are pale pink and very attractive. 

C. coum is another well-known and dis- 
tinctive species. The round, deep green 
leaves are purple beneath and have no 
marbling. The flowers are short-petalled, 
rather round at the tips, and magenta or 
white in color, with crimson at the base. 
The white C. coum album, with the crimson- 
maroon marking at the base, is especially 
lovely. This species blooms over a very 
long period from February into April and 
is most desirable 

C. libanoticum blooms in March and April 
and is a special treasure. It has the largest 
flowers of the species cyclamen. They are 
a soft, clear pink deepening to crimson at 
[They also are fragrant. The 
leaves are grey-green, purple beneath, 


the base. 


with a continuous band of white marbling 

C. repandum ends the flowering season of 
the species cyclamen. The marbled leaves 
are large, ivy-shaped, with shallow-scal- 
loped edges. The flowers have long stems, 
with narrow, rather pinched petals. They 
are a soft magenta in color and last until 
the end of May. 

The culture of these species is very 
simple. Never allow the corms to become 
really dry and give them regular dribbles 
of water during the resting season. Keep 
pots in a light, airy place and inspect the 
corms frequently to make sure that they 
are firm and healthy. Repot corms in 


August. 





Growing Cyclamen from Seed 


Edgar L. Kline, Lake Grove, Oregon 


ARDY CYCLAMEN are propagated 


only by seed, which no doubt 

partially accounts for the plants 
being free of the virus diseases encountered 
in many other garden favorites. The plants 
may be permitted to self sow, or the seed 
may be collected. 

Whether they are fall, winter or spring 
flowering kinds, all cyclamen species ma- 
ture their seed during mid-summer. The 
seed capsules are attached to the corms by 
circular stems not unlike those of coiled 
springs. As the seeds mature, the capsules 
crack open easily when touched and must 
be collected immediately since they scatte1 
quickly during warm weather. Fresh seed 
is sticky to touch and should be dried at 
normal room temperature until it can be 
handled easily. 

Best results are obtained from fresh seed 
sown in late summer or early fall under 
glass (greenhouse or heated frame) where 
night temperature can be maintained at 
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60° F. Under these conditions, germina- 
tion can be expected in three to six weeks, 
depending upon the variety. Shade the 
seedlings carefully until short days arrive. 

If sown in mid-August, all of the species 
are ready for transplanting by Decembe1 
By carrying them through the first winter 
under glass, a full year is gained over out- 
door sowing (either spring or fall). The 
seedlings of the more rapid growing kinds 
started under glass can be set out the 
summer after sowing. A few species, such 
as C. repandum, are slower growing and re- 
quire an extra season in a cold frame before 
transplanting to the open. 

In mild climates, seed may be sown out- 
doors in well prepared seed beds in the 
early fall, or in the spring in areas where 
winter conditions are severe. If sown in the 
fall, the seed will require a week to ten 
days longer to germinate than that sown 
under glass. Usually, seedlings produce 
only a first leaf before winter. The tiny 


plants are, however, quite as hardy as 
mature bulbs, and fall sown seed usually 
germinates better than spring sown. Seed- 
lings are best left in the seed bed until the 
second summer before transplanting. 


Seed may be sown in flats in a cold 
frame during late winter or directly out- 
doors in seed beds in early spring. Seed- 
lings should be handled similarly to those 
planted in the fall. Cyclamen seed loses 
its viability rather rapidly. Hence, it is 
advisable to sow it as quickly as possible 
after it is collected. 


All varieties of hardy cyclamen are 
adaptable to pot culture. The corms are 
best potted during their summer dormant 
period and heeled in outdoors or in a frame 
until flowering time. Plant them in shallow 
pots or bulb pans — one to five corms to 
a pot depending on size. Water moderately 
during the growing period and flower in 
a cool well ventilated situation. Periodic 
applications of liquid fertilizer will keep 
the plants in top condition. Gentle forcing 
may be employed to bring the plants into 
flower somewhat earlier than normally. 
The corms may be planted out when 
dormant the next summer or repotted for 
another season. 
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Are You As Fit As 


. Simple exercise using a chair — easy to do 


Pre-Season Exercises — Left to right 
1 


2. Kneeling exercise — works wonders for all of us 
3. Kneeling exercise — puts you in shape for gardening 


OW THAT GARDENING activities 
are in full swing, so too are 
aching muscles! Often the joy 

and enthusiasm of gardening is damp- 

ened by the fact that the unused 
muscles rebel, due mostly to incorrect 
vardening carriage and motion. 

What do we do for our muscles? Do 

we take advantage of last year’s painful 
experience? Do we prepare ourselves 
»y doing special gardening exercises 
in order not to have aching arms and 
legs and, most important, agonizing 
pain in our backs? What a complete 
joy it would be, after a few hours’ 
work in the garden, to feel fit, fresh 
and vibrating, not only on the same 
day, but the following days, without 
the lameness that follows when unused 
muscles are over exercised. 

The 
aches and pains on unused muscles, 
while the mature or elderly person 
blames his on advanced age. Yet this 
is a mistake, since young or old muscles 


young gardener blames the 


respond equally as well to proper ex- 
ercise. Therefore, why not do some- 
thing about this discomfort? Why com- 
plain and groan and be sorry for 
vourself? 

Here is a group of pre-season ex- 
suggestions to go with seed 


Thus you will be lim- 


eTrcise 
catalog time 
bered up and your muscles well pre- 
pared, making it easier for you to lift 
and bend. Your body, too, will be 
firmer and more attractive. These 
exercises need only be done for a few 
minutes each day, providing they are 
done correctly 

1. Good standing With 
high, shoulders back, heels to- 
and feet apart, hold onto a 
Place weight on outer borders 


position. 
chest 
gether 


chair 
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of feet and bend knees, pushing them 
to the side. On the count of one, lift 
heels and come to a deep knee bend, 
keeping back straight throughout the 
exercise. On the count of two, rise to 
an upright position. Repeat 12 times. 

2. Kneeling position. With hands 
on floor, walk forward, alternately 
lifting one knee. Count 10 and relax. 


Use attachable rubber knee pads 


3. Kneeling position. On the count 
of one sit on heels. On the count of 
two, kneel again. Repeat 12 times. 

These three exercises will condition 
your legs and prepare them for hours 
spent on the knees planting, weeding, 
removing faded blooms and tending 
other chores. 

Once the season starts, we can con- 
sider proper position. We should defi- 
nitely avoid bending from the waist 
with legs and knees straight, since this 
causes the back that makes 
gardening an agony. Some try to work 


strain 


Your Garden? 


Felicia Kutten 


Helena Rubinstein Salon 


in a deep knee position, squatting and 
straining both back and legs. 

The knee-chest position is one of the 
most healthy for the body, since it is 
relaxing for the back and abdomen 
and strengthens and tightens the mus- 
cles of the hips and thighs. Some 
gardeners, however, use some kind of 
pad or small pillow to protect the 
knees. 

Since it is annoying to keep getting 
up and down and moving the mat in 
order to reach farther, I suggest a pair 
of rubber knee pads that can be at- 
tached with straps. This will enable 
you to walk on your knees, while re- 
maining in the knee chest position for 
hours without strain. 

The matter of carrying plants and 
garden equipment, too, has to be 
considered. Avoid carrying anything 
heavy in front, with the arms stretched 
straight out, a position which strains 
the back. Instead, keep the arms 
downward, close to the sides of the 
body, letting the arm muscles do the 
work. Try to balance the load, using 
both arms at once. 

These few rules, if applied, will 
mean better gardening, because you 
can work longer without undue fatigue. 
The muscles become trained and the 
worst strains are eliminated. You will 
learn economy and control of motion 
and how to garden with efficiency and 
grace. Furthermore, you will face your 
gardening chores each day joyfully, 
with a feeling of physical fitness, en- 
during strength and accomplishment. 


Left to right: Right squatting position makes work easy. Wrong bending position strains 
the back. The right way to carry lightens garden chores. The wrong way makes it tedious. 
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Keep Your Roses Blooming 


Fred J. Nisbet, Editor, American Rose Society 


YBRID TEA ROSES need not go half 
dormant during July and August. 
In fact, benefited by 
being kept in full growth. They are more 
can and do 


they are 
attractive, too, because they 
bloom during this period 
Under the old system, the plants were 
pruned rather severely right after the June 
bloom, and any buds which formed were 
removed ‘“‘to throw the strength into the 
plant’. At the same time both water and 
fertilizer were withheld, which prevented 
much growth and building of strength 
During a period of heat and some degree 
of drought, this forced plants into a state 
of semi-dormancy. Leaves, the factories of 


food and _ strength, from the 

plants, and the rose garden was a place to 

avoid if you wanted to impress friends 
Actually, few really ‘“‘ever- 


during the entire season from 


dropped 


roses are 
blooming” 
late May to 
Most varieties are “‘croppers”, bearing one 
burst of bloom, then producing new growth 


The 


time lapse between successive crops varies 


November (or hard frost 


on which another burst will appeat 


with variety, weather and culture. 


Free-flowering Kinds 
Some few varieties are, however, almost 
constantly in Nearly Wild, a 
hybrid tea with small pink, single flowers, 
continuous late 
Almost as faithful are the 


bloom. 


may be in bloom from 


May until frost 
and lovely floribundas, Betty 
Prior The Fairy. Among the 
grandifloras, Carrousel and Queen Eliza- 
beth have short intervals between crops 
Remember, too, that some varieties do 


best in cool weather and sulk in periods of 


vigorous 


and new 


heat. This is apt to be true of the heavy, 
many-petaled varieties, such as we used to 
import from Europe. Chrysler Imperial 
and Charlotte ArmStrong, on the 
hand, show little effect of heat and con- 
tinue to produce new crops of flowers with 
heartening regularity and speed. Within 
their limitations then, here is a program 
which will keep roses growing steadily. 

A continuous process of feeding should 
be carried out so that there will not be any 
limitations to healthy, vigorous growth at 
any time. In the usual ‘‘commercial fer- 
there are many 
foods’, as well as satisfactory standard 
analyses like 5-8-7, 5-10-5 and 4—-12-—4. 
In my opinion, the latter is somewhat low 
in nitrogen and if you use it, supplement 
the feeding with ammonium sulphate, 
urea or some other source of nitrogen. 

For the first feeding in the spring I like a 
10-6-4 Applications of these 
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other 


tilizers”’, good ‘“‘rose 


mixture. 


fertilizers should be made every four to six 
weeks up until about seven or eight weeks 
before you expect hard frost. The usual 
dosage of about two tablespoonsful per 
plant every four to six weeks may safely be 
increased if the plants are large and if a 
great amount of water is used. In any 
event, be careful not to work this fertilizer 
deeply into the soil, as you will injure 
delicate feeding roots near the soil surface. 


Always water it well. 


Hybrid tea Rondo 


Generally speaking, fertilizers applied 
until about July 15 in the northeast can 
well be reasonably high in nitrogen in 
relation to the amount of phosphorus and 
potash they contain. After that time, how- 
ever, it is wise either to reduce or eliminate 
nitrogen, in an effort to slow vegetative 
growth in the fall. With such a feeding 
practice the plants become dormant before 
severely cold weather, reducing winterkill. 

In addition to this feeding with a rather 
slow acting fertilizer, you can use a soluble. 
foliar fertilizer to advantage. In this case, a 
highly concentrated and soluble mixture 
of materials water and 
sprayed directly on the leaves of the plants. 
Response is surprisingly rapid. Normally 
such supplementary sprays are applied 
about every two or three weeks, either in 
combination pesticides or alone. 
Good formulas are Two of my 
favorite analyses are 23-21-17 and 20-20 
20. When these soluble fertilizers are ap- 
plied according to manufacturer’s direc- 
tions there is no danger of burning. 

In the past, many forms of nitrogen had 
to be applied in frequent smail doses if the 
supply of this easily translocated material 
was not to be a feast-or-famine proposition. 


is dissolved in 


with 
many. 


Chemists have now come up with specially 
compounded combinations of urea and 
formaldehyde containing 38% nitrogen. 
The characteristics of these materials are 
The danger of burning has been 
eliminated. The nitrogen cannot be 
leached entirely, even from sandy soils 
with the first heavy rain, as it becomes 
available over a period of weeks at an 
almost constant rate. Although there are 
some who claim that enough nitrogen can 
be applied safely in one spring application 
to last the whole season, it is probably 


amazing 


better to have several applications. 

Your utilize an amazing 
amount of between one and two 
inches every week during the periods of 
heavier 


roses Can 


water, 


active growth and flowering. In 
soils, an inch or slightly more should . be 
enough, but where drainage is brisk, two 
inches is better. Apply in large volume and 
low pressure about once a week and never 


resort to numerous sprinklings. 


Watering and Mulching 
Many growers build a “saucer rim” of 
soil around each plant as wide as the 
spread of the branches and fill this at each 
watering. When possible, apply fairly early 
in the day and under no circumstances wet 
the foliage if the leaves will stay wet for six 
hours or more. That is asking for an epi- 
demic of blackspot. 

No matter how much water and fertility 
there is in the soil, the roses will not benefit 
if the roots are not active. When soil tem- 
peratures are high, roots almost cease to 
function. Naturally, practically 
stops. One of the best ways to keep soil 
temperatures the 
is to use a mulch. Three inches of 


growth 
down in ““orowing 
range” 
ground corn cobs, two inches of peat moss, 
buckwheat hulls or grass clippings or a 
small fraction of an inch of aluminum foil 
will be effective. At the same time weeds 
are controlled, moisture will be retained. 

You cannot expect a rose to keep bloom- 
ing and retain a fully efficient clothing of 
leaves if the plants are pestered with in- 
sects and diseases. Buy or mix a good all- 
purpose spray or dust, start your program 
early and apply each week or after each 
rain. If mid-summer is more than usually 
hot and dry, spray once in 10 or 12 days. 

When cutting blooms in June, avoid tak- 
ing many long stems, for you rob the plants 
of the leaves which should produce later 
bloom. Always allow an absolute minimum 
of two leaves (each having five leaflets) on 
the remaining portion of the stem. Cut 
most stems higher than this, but never cut 
above three-leaflet leaves. 
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Discovery of the R 


PEOPLE know the size 
ofa mule’s hoof?Quite a number 


OW MANY 


have felt the strength of a mule’s 
leg and the sharpness of his teeth; his 
obstinacy 1S a proverb. But the size 
of his hoof is another matter. Frankly, 
I do not mathematical 


exactness, but 


know with 
as I lay on the ground 


and more than forty of these animals 


stepped over my prostrate form, the 
blotting 
[he instinc- 


hoof seemed enormous, out 


my view of the heavens. 
tive surefootedness of the mule is well- 


and | 


gratitude as these animals, one by one, 


known, realized it with my 


passed over me and not one even 
frayed my clothing 

It happened in the No-man’s land 
of the Chino-Thibetan 
My predicament had 


a rockslide, a common oc- 


borderland. 
been brought 
about by 
currence in that part of the world. I 
had left Boston, Massachusetts, at the 
end of March, 1910. Having crossed 
I reached Peking by way 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway early 
in May. From Peking I travelled by 


devious routes across China to Sung- 


to Europe, 


pang Ting, in the extreme _ west- 
northwest, which was reached toward 
the end of August. My quest was the 
regal lily which I had discovered some 
years earlier but had failed to success- 


fully introduce into American gardens. 
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Its beauty of blossom and richness 
of fragrance had won my heart, and I 
was determined that it should grace 
the gardens of the western world. 
That such a rare jewel should have 
its home in so remote and arid a 
region of the world seemed like a joke 
on Nature’s part. However, there it 
life was to 


was and my business in 


effect 
its beauty 


its transference to lands where 


would find proper recog- 
nition. 

Chroughout an indefinite past, gen- 
regal lily had lived 


the rude 


erations of the 
unsung and unseen save by 
peasants of a rude land. But few white 
men had passed that way when first 
I made discovery and none had noted 
my royal lady. This had been pre- 
served for me 

And what of the Regal Lily? Tourney 
in thought with me for a moment or 
two, westward, until ‘‘west’’ becomes 
still 
setting sun. Across the broad American 


‘east’, although we chase the 


continent, across that wide ocean mis- 


named ‘Pacific’ to Shanghai, gate 
of Far Cathay; onward and westward 
River for 


northward up its 


mighty Yangtsze 


then 


up the 


1800 miles, 


* Chapter XLIII Vol. 2 “Plant Hunting” 
by Ernest H. Wilson. The Stratford Co. 
Boston, 1927. 


egal Lily* 


tributary the Min, some 250 miles to 
the confines of mysterious Thibet; to 
that little-known hinterland which 
separates China proper from the heir- 
archy of Lhassa; to a wild and moun- 
tainous country peopled mainly by 
strange tribesfolk of unknown origin; 
to a land where Lamaism, Buddhism 
and Phallism strive for mastery of 
men’s souls; to a region where mighty 
empires meet. 

Chere in narrow, semi-arid valleys, 
down which torrents thunder, and 
encompassed by mountains composed 
of mud-shales and granites whose 
peaks are clothed with snow eternal, 
the regal lily has her home. In summer 
the heat is terrific, in winter the cold 
is intense, and at all 
valleys are subject to 
violent windstorms against which nei- 
beast can make head- 


seasons these 


sudden and 


ther man nor 
way. 

There in June, by the wayside, in 
rock-crevice by the torrent’s edge and 
high up on the mountain-side and 
precipice this lily in full bloom greets 
the weary wayfarer. Not in twos and 
threes but in hundreds, in thousands, 
ave, in tens of thousands. 

Its slender stems, each from two to 
four feet tall, and tense as 
steel, overtop the coarse grasses and 

See page 333 
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Lell Me About the Fy [stands 


HENEVER I RECALL the Fiji 

Islands, I can feel hot sun on 

my shoulders, envision a nar- 
row stretch of sand curving under 
coconut palms silhouetted against a 
brilliant blue sky and hear the muffled 
pounding of surf beyond the reef. Near 
my feet, as I picked my way over the 
sharp coral that memorable day, were 
royal blue starfish deposited by the 
outgoing tide. On the beach were un- 


told such as small bits of 


coral and fascinating shells in all sizes 


treasures, 


and shapes. 

Nandi on Viti Levu, largest of the 
Fiji Islands, was our first stop. Jump- 
ing-off place for Sidney, Christchurch, 
Vancouver and other romantic-sound- 
ing cities, this hot, steamy island is 
primitive compared to the modern 


had left behind. No 


visas were necessary, but as ‘‘aliens”’ 


Honolulu we 


entering a British Crown Colony, we 
went through the formality of customs 
tall, 

blue uniform 
Melanesian 


natives differ in features and in bearing 


bushy-haired 
De- 
race, the 


in the hands of a 


Fijian in navy 


scendants of a 


from the Polynesians. 

At the Beachcomber 
freshened up before our journey to 
Deumba, 
volving slowly, 


where we 


there were huge fans re- 


in the lobby, coconut 


matting on floor and souvenirs. A four- 


tined wooden cannibal fork later 


proved to be a more welcome gift than 


Barbara S. Lownes 


a replica of a war canoe. Colorful 
hibiscus blossoms were scattered on the 
tables for decoration. Outside we 
recognized other trees we had seen in 
Hawaii delicate frangipani, used to 
make 


palms and banana plants. 
As we travelled along the Queen’s 


such fragrant leis, cabbage 


Highway, a dirt road just wide enough 
for two cars to pass (driving on the 


left-hand side), we realized that we 


were in a different world. There were 


miles of fields, with an occasional 


shack, 


a zebu, the humped-cow of 


wandered or 
India, 


where a goat 


grazed. The Indian population now 
exceeds the Fijian, and the descendants 


India. We 


passed by an old man with a white 


live much as they did in 


turban and a girl in long, white sari. 
When we 
bridge to photograph an obviously 


stopped near a wooden 


hand-made raft lying on a river bank, 
three dark-eyed children scampered to 
Here 


flowered thunbergia grew wild by the 


a discreet distance. orange- 


road-side. Ageratum, that we cultivate 
in our gardens, is a rank weed in Fiji, 
and an agricultural bulletin published 
by the Suva Botanical 
scribes it as ‘‘an annual with a strong, 


Gardens de- 


objec tionable odor.”’ 

Farther on we were stopped mo- 
mentarily by a brace of oxen dragging 
a heavy log across the road to a saw, 


the only mechanical equipment we 


Natives dance in colorful regalia against a background of coconut palms 
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saw in operation except for the vintage 
automobiles. As we climbed higher, 
we snatched glimpses of the blue sea 
through thick, tropical undergrowth, 
and once in a while we came upon a 
small cluster of bures. The makita tree 
is used to thatch these native huts with 
a ridge-pole resembling a bone. Along 
the way we were shown tapioca plants, 
tall noko-noko pines (casuarina) and 
tamarind trees, whose bitter fruits are 
used in making curries. 

I was pleasantly surprised with the 
hotel in Deumba, a one-story affair, 
with a large, cool dining room and 
bedrooms with modern conveniences. 
On the bureau was a pamphlet with 
information about morning tea, a 
British custom we enjoyed throughout 
the tour. It to dance 
with a Fijian if asked, but never face 
After the dinner dishes had 
tall dark 


white sulus, red sashes and bare feet 


also warns us 


to face. 


been done, the waiters in 


out musical instruments: a 


ukelele and an oil drum for 


brought 
guitar, 
percussion. 

Che took 
twisted and turned up through the 
rain forests where tall Kauri pines, 
Norfolk Island Pine and other mem- 
bers of the family grew. 
Epiphytes and innumerable creepers 
added to the dense vegetation, and 
tree ferns were everywhere. When we 

See page 395 


road we next morning 


araucaria 


Native plants of many kinds play an 


important part in the everyday lives 
and ceremonials of the Fiji Islanders 





ACATION TIME IS HERE! Most of you, 


at some time, will be going to the 


seashore or the mountains or 
haps you will be taking a trip. 


you might stay at home in order to spend 


per- 
Then, too, 


long, restful days enjoying your home and 
garden. No matter will 
take planning to acquire this leisure time 
well-kept garden. 


which you do, 


and still maintain a 


How to Get Lawn Ready 


Mow lawn with blades of mower set at 
two inches. Trim grass at edges of flower 
borders, walks, driveways and hedges, and 
leaving. Ar- 


soak lawn thoroughly before 


range to have the mowing, as well as 
watering, done by others if you expect to 
than two weeks. 


be gone more 


Tend to These Needs Too 


Before 
cultivate the soil lightly, 


leaving, water all plants thor- 


oughly, remove all 
weeds and then apply a mulch. If peatmoss 
is not available, use grass cuttings, hay, 
needles or other suitable material to 
help conserve moisture. Stake all plants 
liable to get tall or floppy,.and pick flowers, 


order to keep 


pine 


leaving only tiny buds, 
plants from becoming straggly or blooming 
too heavily gone. Applica- 
tion of a multi-purpose spray just before 


and 


while you are 


will help control insects 


leaving 


diseases. 


How to Handle House Plants 


If you do not have an obliging friend or 
neighbor with whom to leave .yvour house 
plants, place them on the north side of the 
house or in a shady spot and bank with 
moist peat, soil or sand to the rim of the 
pots. Or place a plastic bag around each 
pot and fasten with a rubber band at the 
base of each plant. A thorough watering 


will last two weeks if the plastic is used. 


Some Last Minute Details 


Make certain that all planted areas have 
been thoroughly watered, including new 
shrubs and trees. Do you see any weeds? If 
so, better get rid of them before they go to 
seed. Are all tools cleaned and put away 
and have you neatly hung up the hose? All 
these last minute checks will pay dividends. 


Watering in the Summer 


Watering in the summer is important 
and must be done properly or both time 
and water will be Water must 
reach down to the roots and not draw them 


wasted. 
upward. Canvas or plastic soakers, various 
types of sprinklers and trenching along 
hedges or vegetable rows will help lighten 
the burden of long watering. After finish- 
ing, check with a spade or other tool to see 
how far the water has penetrated. It varies 
with different types of soils, and if it has 
not reached to the roots, water some more. 


Increase Your Shrubs and Trees 


Have you ever wished that you, too, had 
a lovely azalea like the one next door or a 
magnolia like the one down the street? By 
taking your own softwood cuttings, you can 
grow your own plants. Now, while growth 
is the 
tings of azaleas, Japanese yew, 
Japanese holly hybrids, weigelas, flowering 
quince, roses and magnolias. Most acid- 
loving plants, like mt. laurel and rhodo- 
dendrons, are made from hardwood cut- 
tings in the fall. Take cuttings from normal, 
terminal growth and not from suckers. 


is new, time to make softwood cut- 


boxwood, 


Equipment to Use 


If making many cuttings, you will need 
one or more greenhouse flats. For only a 
few, pots may be used. If you have the 
proper location, cuttings may be placed 
in a bed dug out of the ground, to a depth 
of 4-6”, and filled with sand. Whichever 
method you use, polyethylene plastic film 
will be the This 
because it is permeable to air and 


secret of your success. 
plastic, 
impermeable to water, allows the plants to 
breathe and yet, at the same time, holds 


in the moisture. 


How to Prepare a Flat 


If using a flat, make a frame to cover it 
with turkey wire, which is strong and plia- 
ble and has a mesh of 2” x 4’’. This should 
fit on the outside of the flat and be eight 
inches above the planting bed. Cover 
frame with a sheet of polyethylene plastic 
extending below the rim of the flat or pot. 
Frames other than turkey wire may be 
used if applied in the same manner. 


Preparing the Cuttings 


Select healthy outer growth of the shrub 
or tree from which cuttings will be taken 
and cut off a 4” to 6” section (cuttings may 
be stored in a plastic bag in the refrigera- 
tor, not the freezer, if it is impossible to 
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plant them as soon as cut). Prepare the 
cuttings by stripping some leaves from the 
lower portion, recut the end and moisten 


in water. Then dip end into a hormone 


powder (Hormodin No. 2 is used for soft- 
wood cuttings) before inserting into the 


prepared flat 


Some Mediums to Use 


For planting the cuttings, the flat, pot or 
bed should be filled with clean sand from 
a sand pit not beach sand which con- 
tains salt or a mixture of half sand and 
half peat for azaleas. In this medium, 
make a small hole with a pencil, insert the 
hormone treated cutting and press down 
lightly. Water well, but do not pound the 
planting mixture. Cover immediately with 


the frame and its plastic cover. 


Position of the Frame 

Place the flat or pot or locate your bed 
where it will receive direct sunlight in the 
early morning or late afternoon. Avoid the 
hot sun of the middle part of the day. The 
shade of a building wall or tree is suitable, 
and if it still seems too warm, cover the 
unit with burlap or cheesecloth to shield 
from the direct sun. Since the water vapor 
rises until it hits the plastic and is held 
until it condenses and falls back again as 
moisture, there is no need to water for at 


least a month 


Need and Danger of Humidity 


rhis rising vapor builds up a relative 
humidity to about 100%, the greatest fac- 
tor for success, because it keeps the soft 
cuttings from wilting. Yet it is apt to pro- 
mote a fungus infection which, if not con- 
trolled, will kill the cuttings 
spray regularly about once every seven to 


Therefore, 


10 days with captan at the rate of two tea- 
spoonfuls per gallon of water. Even though 
you see no sign of fungus or mold, it is 


easier to prevent than to check the disease. 


Pot Cuttings When Rooted 

A cutting is rooted when, with a gentle 
pult, it holds firmly in the sand. Then it 
may be dug and potted immediately in the 
smallest pot that will fit the roots, using a 
soil that contains three parts compost, two 
parts leaf mold and one part sand, to which 
is added a small amount of fertilizer (such 
as 5—10—5) and hydrated lime. Harden off 
cuttings by placing pots in partial shade 
Remove plastic 
gradually over a period of about a week. 


and covering with plastic. 


Care During Winter 

If your cuttings have been taken from 
shrubs or trees hardy in the colder north- 
ern section of the country, the only winter 
problem will be frost heave. Sink pots to 
their rims, and after the ground is frozen, 
cover the plants with salt marsh hay, pine 
needles, evergreen branches or other suit- 
able materials. In the spring, transplant 
them to a nursery bed for a year or more 
before planting in their final location. 
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Personally Conducted by Mr. John F. Clark, Secretary of the Ontario Horticultural 
Association and a member of the Canadian Department of Horticulture 


Sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the Ontario Horticul- 
tural Association and other leading Horticultural Societies. Will visit the 
most beautiful gardens os well as the famous sights of the wonderful East 


SEATTLE-VICTORIA: The majes- 
tic Pacific Northwest .. . The fabulous 
Butchart Gardens of Victoria. 


JAPAN: Three weeks in the en 
chanted isles at Chrysanthemum 
time Gardens of the Imperial 
Villa Fujivama the Inland Sea 

..ceremonial teas... private dem- 
onstrations of Japanese flower arrang- 
ing ... Kabuki Theatre. 


FORMOSA: The villa and celebrated 
gardens of Gen. and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek . . . the famous orchid farm. 


HONG KONG: Fall-flowering Bau- 
hinias Silvery Looking-Glass “es 
5 Landscaped terraces above 
world’s most beautiful harbor. 


SIAM: The awe-inspiring gardens of 
the Royal Palace of story fame 
Semi-tropical gardens of Bangkok 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: ‘‘Aloha 
Week" in flower-filled islands Or 
chids in bloom the exquisite blend 
ing of eastern and western gardens 

Night-blooming Cereus An 
cient royal palaces and exotic gardens 
. Bougainvillea and Hibiscus. 


The tour will include exclusive invitations and special receptions, teas 


and luncheons at private homes and estates 
. You will have opportunities to meet and talk 


does not usually see 


with leading garden authorities in the countries visited 


which the average visitor 


horticul- 


turists, gardeners, teachers of flower arrangements, nurserymen, etc. 
Combine your enjoyment of gardening with the pleasure of travel! 
Departure September 15th. Return October 29th. $3320.00 all inclusive. 
Membership in tour strictly limited in number. Write for itinerary. 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Dept. H-7, 516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








a true Garden Under Glass’ 


@ Lifetime Construction — Ageless aluminum alloy — rust proof — no maintenance 
Please write for full particulars. Ask for folder H 756 


| Aluminum Greenhouses, Que.| 


14615 Lorain Avenue 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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Aluminum Greenhouses 


Your year 'round “Garden Under Glass” 


Represented by 


NEW ENGLAND GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 
Write for booklet H-56 Rt. 3, Hanover, Mass. TAYLOR 6-2545 An Everlite on Display 
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A figure placed half-way up the walk 
helps to break broad, straight line 


Closeup of flowers, like this star 
magnolia, are striking and dramatic 


A section of the porch in this photo 
of clematis adds feeling of depth 


How 10 Photograph Your Garden 


John P. and Mary Alice Roche, Authors of “Photographing Your Flowers” 


HEN YOU TAKE YOUR CAMERA 
into the garden, what are you 
inclined to photograph? Is it 
a long row of colorful tulips, a single 
biossom or the inside of a bloom? Per- 
sonal taste governs the choice of sub- 
ject matter. Likewise, the subject will 
the mechanical 
equipment to be 


determine choice of 


used in each case, 
since no one camera with a single lens 
can take every type of picture. 

For a garden scene almost any 
camera might be used, from the large 
studio type, with separate film holders, 
to the smallest roll-film If the 
end desire is a large black and white 


print, perhaps for exhibition, a large 


type. 


negative is best, since each enlarge- 
ment blurs detail and softens contrast. 
If the desire is for color slides, a 244 x 
214 reflex camera might be used, but 
likely 
camera. 

For a slide of one tulip, or more de- 


bantam 


a 
a 35 


more mm or 


tailed close-ups, the 35 mm or bantam 
can be used with a telephoto lens. Or 
a studio camera, with a Recomar color 
back mounted upon a board replacing 
the original ground glass, will do the 
job. Personally, we prefer to use our 
studio camera with the color back. We 
have the advantage of its swing 

back and front — to correct distortion. 
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Furthermore, the color back has its 
own ground glass in which we can 
compose the elements of the subject 
into the best possible design, within 
the frame of the picture. Then we 
know we will get on our film the com- 
position we desire. 

Another way to insure the desired 
composition is to use a tripod and a 
cable release with any and all cameras. 
Then pictures will not be blurred by 
hand movement when exposure is less 
than 100th of a second. Actually, it 
never is that speedy when color film 
is used to photograph any subject with 
great depth, such as a child in the fore- 
ground of a long border, which recedes 
into the distance. To get everything in 
focus, or nearly so, the lens must be 
shut way down, and the time of expo- 
sure becomes correspondingly longer. 

Many pleasing pictures can be taken 
on overcast or 
if added 
exposure is given. This makes a tripod 


on days without sun 
even rainy or snowy days 


even more important in order to hold 


the steady for the greater 
length of time. 

These light conditions point up the 
for using a light meter to 


gauge exposures exactly. Underexpo- 


camera 


necessity 


sure in black and white means there 


will be no detail in the dark areas. 


Overexposure means the whites will be 
blank, or a dirty gray if printed dark, 
instead of having brilliant highlights 
with good shadow detail. We remem- 
ber the old rule to give a long enough 
exposure to have detail in the darks, 
while developing a short enough time 
to have detail in the When 
making prints from negatives of great 
contrast, this method can be followed 
further, by holding back the dark areas 
and burning in the light ones. 

No such manipulation is possible 
when taking color slides. You expose, 
and you must take what you get. If 
the slide is underexposed, not only will 
the shadow areas be dense, but the 
whole picture will be dark and prob- 
ably have a bluish tone. If it is over- 
exposed, the light areas will be pale 
or even completely lacking in color. 
White iris will be formless blobs, pink 
and yellow snapdragons, white, red 


whites. 


roses, a dull pink. 

It takes most people a while to learn 
to use a light meter properly, but once 
mastered it will help on all occasions. 
It may be possible to use a simple ex- 
posure guide for garden scenes in good 
sunlight, yet when you want to photo- 
graph a roadside flower reflected in a 
rain puddle, or a mushroom in deep 
woods, the problem is more complex. 
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Backgrounds, of are 
important. Flowers against a confused 
background, light flowers against light 
backgrounds or dark flowers against 
dark backgrounds are difficult from a 
pictorial standpoint. It is disappoint- 


course, very 


ing to compose a picture well, with 
good design, light and background and 
then ruin it by under-or overexposure. 

lo take good pictures, mechanical 
The 


will 


equipment is the first necessity. 


camera-lens combination which 
best record the subject of your choice 
comes first. A tripod to hold it firmly, 
if possible with a head which will tilt 
up and down and sideways to make 
composition easier, is equally vital. A 
cable release to click the shutter with- 
out touching the camera, a lens hood 
the being light 


film from 


light 


to protect 
struck 
exposure are also needed. 

Mechanical 
ind the ability 
sure that the picture 
\nother kind of equipment is needed 

knowledge of design and lighting. 


and a meter for correct 


equipment, however, 
to use it does not in- 


will be good. 


In photography, design and light 
ire inseparable. Light intensifies, soft- 
ens or detracts from a design already 
present. Sometimes it creates design 
where it was not present before. Good 
design is a harmonious interrelation- 
ship of all the component parts within 
their frame, good balance in distribu- 
tion of lights and darks and colors and 
compelling linear movement about a 
central axis. 

All of this is inherent in nature, such 
as an oak leaf etched with frost on the 
first wintry morning. The eye of the 
observer is taken around the beautiful 
leaf pattern and brought back to where 


it started. In the organs of flowers, 


Areas with both sunlight and heavy shadows are more difficult to photograph 


which guarantee the continual recrea- 
tion of the species, such as the pistil, 
stigma, stamens and anthers of the tulip, 
all lines lead to the center of the flower, 
as does the pattern of basal coloring. 

In such cases, care must be taken 
that the light does not obscure the de- 
sign with distracting highlights and 
shadows, but merely brings out what 
is already there. One overhead light, 
slightly from the the 
surprised face on the stem end of a 


front, models 


coconut. One light on a begonia leaf 


from the front brings out the pattern, 


while one light through the same leaf 


from the back brings out the pattern, 
but in different colors. This is also true 
of other plants, and many of them turn 
red when the light through 
them. When using this type of lighting, 
be certain the light is enough to the 
side, above or below, so it will not hit 
the lens and fog the picture. 

Though front lighting may be used 
to document a flat, patterned surface, 
it is not so desirable for rounded shapes 


comes 


the third dimension is 


important. The reason is that it flat- 


or wherever 


tens form instead of creating round- 
ness and depth. Back lighting through 
translucent flowers, such as hollyhocks, 
makes them brilliant, but leaves their 
dark in detail interest. 
side lighting is suitable for 


centers and 
Back or 
cup-shaped flowers, like tulips or peo- 
nies, edging their cups with light, 
while leaving a shadowed area inside. 

Side lighting shows up the form of 
tubular, bell-shaped or spiked flowers, 
from lily-of-the-valley to gladiolus. 
Light from 
bright edge and one dark. If the back- 
eround is dark, throw another light 
onto the shadowed edge to make it 


one side results in one 


stand out, yet leave some shadow up 
the center for detail and 
This can be achieved outdoors by 
placing a reflector (a white cardboard 
or a with aluminum 
foil for greater brightness) so that it 
reflects the sunlight directly along the 

See page 397 


roundness. 


board covered 
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Photographing Your Flowers by JOHN P. and MARY A. ROCHE 


160 PAGES ~« 


4 COLOR PLATES «+ 103 HALFTONES *+ 


N NINE CONCISE CHAPTERS, using over a hundred illustrations, these two noted photogra- 

phers have written a most useful and stimulating book for amateurs who enjoy making 
pictures of their gardens and flowers. This volume discusses the techniques of operating a 
camera, covers composition and handling flowers indoors and out. How to achieve success 
with color under various conditions, making flower studies and the marvels that are revealed 
in ‘“‘close-ups”’ are described. This is a book for every gardener who owns a camera. 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me 


J. P. & M. A. Roche. $3.75 (postpaid). 


Name 


Enclosed 1S 


$3.75 POSTPAID 





[-] Check (] Money Order 


copies of PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR FLOWERS by 





Penn Valley, a variety of Japanese long-cluster wisteria in author’s garden 


Japanese Long-cluster Wisteria 


Paul F. Frese, White Plains, New York 


VERYONE WHO OWNS a wisteria vine 
watches in spring, with keen antici- 
begin to 


pation, for the buds to 


swell. The wait is endless, it seems, but at 
last, when growth of other plants is well 
along, Not until 


then is one certain about the quantity of 


wisteria buds awaken. 
bloom that can be expected. 

When the stubby spurs and even the 
clean short stems, which were left on after 
pruning, are thick with catkin-like buds, 
1 wonderful cascade of flowers is assured 
If, on the other hand, the expanding buds 
consist mostly of sharp-pointed leaves, then 
another year of patient waiting lies ahead 
before full bloom can be expected. 

There are only two wisterias on our 
place. One is a Chinese wisteria, planted as 
a seedling, which now covers a telephone 
pole from top to bottom, muc¢ h to the dis- 
gust of the linemen who must service the 
wires above. Our only excuse for putting 
the vine there was to conceal the hideous 


pole in front of our house. 
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Our other wisteria is of special interest 
because it represents one of the long-cluster 
varieties (Wisteria floribunda longissima), not 
often seen. One of the first acquisitions for 
our new garden, it came from Mr. A. E. 
Wohlert of Narberth, Pennsylvania, who 
at that time operated a nursery famous for 
its collections of flowering crab-apples, 
cherries and wisterias 

Mr. Wohlert was responsible for popu- 
larizing the Japanese long-cluster wisteria 
in the thirties. At one time he listed and 
described no less than 16 distinct varieties. 
(This nursery no longer exists.) 

The plant we selected, bearing the name 
Penn Valley, has regularly for 
about 10 years. Each flower cluster when 


flowered 


fully expanded measures from 26 to 30 
inches long. Individual florets are of aver- 
age size, with purple keel petals and light 
lavender wings. Today, so far as I know, 
only two or three long-cluster varieties are 
available commercially. 

Supports for heavy vines like wisterias 


are not always easy to contrive. Our long- 
cluster vine is trained on lattice made of 
furring strips spaced eight inches apart 
each way. This gives the heavy trunk and 
branches of the vine room to weave in and 
out. The entire lattice is nailed to heavy 
wooden cleats on the house. Thus, at house 
painting time, the lattice can be loosened 
from the cleats and tipped away from the 
wall until the branches touch the ground. 

Wisterias have the reputation of taking 
years to reach flowering size. Seedling 
plants, of course, are unpredictable. How- 
ever, given good soil and a sunny exposure, 
grafted plants produced by reputable nurs- 
eries should bloom within a very few years 
after planting, except in the northernmost 
states where the flower buds may not be 
hardy. Grafted vines should be set with the 
graft (swollen point above the roots) sev- 


eral inches below ground level. 


Wohlert’s Observations 
In 1936, Mr. Wohlert published a 12- 
page booklet, “Oriental Wisterias’’, pre- 
sumably long out of print, in which he 
gave to make a 
wisteria bloom 
tions, wisterias make rapid, lush growth in 


his conclusions on how 


According to his observa- 


the spring when there is an abundance of 
moisture in the soil. In the east, at least, 
this is followed usually by a ripening of the 
growth brought on by hot, dry weather 
Later, rains cause new growth on which 
flower buds are set, so that late summet 
bloom may appear 

Mr. Wohlert that 
growing in fertile soil, which have never 
bloomed, be root pruned at the end of 
June. Dig a deep trench all around the 


plant, 12 to 24 inches away from the trunk, 


suggested vines, 


the distance depending on the size of the 
plant. After cutting all roots, refill the 
trench with good soil, tamp well and water. 
Root pruning at this season artificially 
ripens the wood and sets flower buds. 


Prune in Summer 


For most wisterias, summer pruning 
seems to be necessary in order to get the 
best bloom. When new growth has reached 
considerable length, but has not become 
hopelessly entwined, prune it back to 
within two or three eyes, or leaves, of the 
old wood. Repeat all during the growing 
period in order to keep the vine within 
bounds. Most of the bloom on our plant 
comes from the short-jointed spurs, which 
develop toward the ends of older branches. 
The same spurs flower year after year. 

Experts disagree somewhat on feeding 
wisterias. Young vines, for the most part, 
need no fertilizer. Older vines may be 
mulched with old manure in the fall or fed 
after flowering. We have never fed our 
vines anything. One thing is certain, that 
plants can suffer from long dry spells in the 
summer, evident when new leaflets turn 
brown at the edges. Then the vines need 
heavy watering to set those precious dor- 
mant flower buds. 
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Discovery of Regal Lily 
From page 376 


and are crowned with one to 


large funnel-shaped 


scrub 
several flowers, 
each more or less wine-colored with- 
white and lustrous on the 


out, pure 


face, clear canary-yellow within the 
tube, and each stamen filament tipped 
with a golden anther. 

Ihe air in the cool of the morning 
and in the 
delicious perfume exhaled from every 
brief this lily 


transforms a lonely, semi-desert region 


evening is laden with 


blossom. For a season 


into a veritable fairyland 


Sungpang Ting is a military town 
the head-waters of the 


the 


situated on 
Min River on the 


grasslands of northeastern Thibet. It 


very edge of 


is a very important outpost of Chinese 
civilization and a trade entreport of 
magnitude. Medicines in 


considerable 


great variety, including the famous 
rhubarb and musk, are brought in by 
tribesfolk from the neighboring moun- 
bartered to Chinese mer- 


tains and 


chants. 
I knew the town well and, on former 
occasions, had rested within its walls 


and, beneath the clear blue skys it 


Ernest H. Wilson 
with members of 
the Horticultural 
Club of Boston in- 
specting a field of 
50,000 regal lilies, 
July 16, 1914, 
grown by R. and J. 
Farquhar Co. at 
Roslindale, Mass. 


enjoys, had recouperated after arduous 


journeys. So, too, on this occasion. 
Rested and reprovisioned, I and my 
followers sallied forth 


consecutive days plunged down the 


and for seven 


seemingly interminable gorge of the 
Min River. The mountains on either 
side are so high that the summits were 
hidden from view. Here and 
tributary 


usually 
there where some stream 
flows in, a glimpse of snow eternal met 
our gaze. Habitations are few and 
far between but, wherever possible, 
patches of the mountainside are under 
agriculture. 


It was frightfully hot and travelling 


was most fatiguing. In many places 
the narrow track is hewn and blasted 
from the rock and, and 
there, tunnelling has been necessary. 
In several places, Chinese characters 
of huge size carved in the rocks warn 


solid here 


those who can interpret them of the 
dangers of the road and urge all not 
to tarry in particular places. This road, 
difficult is the 
artery of ingress and egress to to Sung- 
pang Ting from and to the cities of 
wealthy Szechuan. 


and narrow as it is, 


much 
several 


There was in 


traffic, 


consequence 
but 
See next page 


largely coolies, 





A Garden Trip to the South Pacific... 
HAWAIL. FIJT. AUSTRALIA « NEW ZEALAND 


We're delighted to see such interest. And that’s the real reason be- 


NORVELL GILLESPIE, Garden Editor 


hind this the first announcement of our 1956 South Pacific Garden 
Los {ngele Ss E xaminer 


Tour. We'll limit the group to about 15 members this year and will 
leave about September 28 and return November 5. If you're a real 
garden gad-a-bout, you'll be interested in our ‘round the world op- 
tional return via Africa. If you would like more information about the 
fabulous gardens of South Africa, the interesting things in Cairo, and 
Western Europe, too well, better write or wire us at once. We'd like 
to have you aboard! Hurry write now to: Norvell Gillespie Garden 
Tour, Eur-Cal Travel, 2308 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley, California. 





SURPRISES “DOWN-UNDER” «When we travelled in 
Australia and New Zealand early last year, | was amazed and 
thrilled to see such an active and intimate interest in gardening. 
Always I had thought England represented the ultimate in home 
gardening interest; but in many ways the countrfes “down under” 
surpassed English horticulturists. 

Hawaii, of course, is well-known for its orchids, hibiscus, and 
all-around horticultural beauty. Fiji, Australia and New Zealand 
were, you might say, a brand new thrill waiting to be discovered. 


1 BOLD EXPERIMENT «¢ We decided to try to interest a 
small group in making a return trip with me during the spring 
months (October and November is spring in Australia and New 
Zealand). We got such a group members from Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, Rhode Island, and California. Together we embarked 
on America’s first organized Garden Tour of the South Pacific. 
And, in the “Land Down Under.” with its seasons just the reverse 
of ours, we saw and learned much. 


THE THRILL OF SPRING IN NOVEMBER elt was 
great fun and our efforts were amply rewarded. We've 
got color shots we'll remember forever, and memories to be treas- 
ured even longer. We had excellent weather the Australia and 
New Zealand gardens were in beautiful bloom the tree-high 
rhododendrons in Christ church proved to be a new experience. 

For 33 days we covered quite extensively, Hawaii, Fiji, Australia 
and New Zealand. In all these places we were the guests of high 
Covernment officials and garden organizations that showed us 
heartwarming hospitality. It was this intimate contact that gave 
us the opportunities to get off the beaten “tourist” path and to 
citizens as ourselves gardeners. 


Test Garpvens or J. W. Marruews, F.L.S., 
Editor of The New Zealand “Gardener”, Located at Waikanae, New Zealand 





meet the people 

OFF AGAIN ¢ We've heard from many people expressing their 
interest in again trying a trip like this in the fall of °56. The articles 
of Barbara Lownes (an enthusiastic member of our 1955 group) 
have stimulated a lively interest. 
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© MORE TYING 
wal LL STEMS: 


MAGIC TWIST PLANT STAKES 


Just push the sturdy foliage-green wire stokes 
into the ground — then one twist and the 
plant is supported against wind and weather! 
Husky, so you'll use them yeor after year. 
Better get plenty! 
Doz 25 100 

Postpaid $1.35 $2.70 $10.50 
Postpaid 1.50 3.00 11.75 
Postpaid 1.85 3.70 14,50 
Postpaid 2.15 4.30 17.00 


BEND-A-BRACES 


Handy, practical and invisible — they keep bushy 
plants braced against wind and rain, yet upright 
and in their natural position. Each green wire band 
is 16” wide, and choice of heights is shown below. 
They re easily shaped to any plont needing support 


€300 | 8-in 
C301 24-in 
C302 36-in 
C303 48-in 


BRECK’S of BOSTON BRECK S 


506 Breck Bidg. SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
BOSTON 10, Mass. 


PANSIES 


Our many years of selec- 
tion and hybridizing have 
produced magnificent new 
shades. 


250 Pansy Seeds “Hybrid Blend” $1.00 


. . o 
Free colored catdlog of Pansies, @ 
®@ Primroses, Plants and Seeds, includ- 
$ ing garden combinations. 


Seccee THE CLARKE Seeecces 


Box 440-H ° CLACKAMAS, OREGON 


. 





4 OR UNUSUAL 
ORCHID 
SPECIES 

Vv 
write to 
MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
Orchids 





Dept. H MONROE, MICHIG a 








Thousands of users last year proved Di-Met 
selectively destroys crab grass and many of 
its germinating seeds without injury to good 
turf. Available now, wherever garden sup- 
plies are sold. 

Send for informative Free booklet. 


| Special Mail Offer: | Send $1.00. Covers 
up to 1,000 sq. ft. 
*Disodium Monomethy! Arsonate 
0. E. LINCK CO., INC. 
Dept. C-7, Clifton, New Jersey 








Discovery of Regal Lily 
From page 383 


mule-trains taking up brick-tea and cotton 
cloth in particular, and various merchan- 
dise in general and bringing down medi- 
horns. The road 

skirts the edge of 
waters but, 


cines, hides and deer 


narrow, sometimes it 
the river’s turbulent more 
ribbon-like, it winds along from 
feet above. The 


is a difficult 


usually 
fifty 
mule-trains 
only at particular 


to 300 passing of 


business, often 
possible places when 


one caravan comes to a standstill and 


allows the other to pass 
I travelled mostly on foot but had with 
rattan 


me a light sedan chair made of 


principal servant was 


and my boy or 
similarly favored. A 


outward and visible sign of respectability 


sedan chair is an 


without which no traveller is properly 


equipped. In those days, it was of far 


than a 


more passport, for it 


importance 
and insured the re- 


Whether one 


immaterial; the 


inspired confidence 
spect ol the people rode in 
it or walked 


portant thing was its presence 
Stark Mudstone Cliffs 


On the 
5500 feet altitude and the following extract 


was im- 


seventh day, we were down to 


diary seems worth recording: 


road 


from my 
“A bad 
country and abnormally long miles sums 
Barring 


through barren, desolate 


absolute 


up the day’s journey 


desert, no more barren and 


could be 


repelling 
that 
only the 


country imagined than 


traversed today. But it is really 
valley and precipitous mountain- 
On the 


occur 


narrow 


sides that are so desert-like upper 


slopes trees and cultivation and 


villages and farmhouses are fre- 
In the valley, 
and what few there are are in ruinous con- 


A fierce 


about 


small 
quent houses are far between 
wind blows regu- 
o'clock in the 
head- 


dition. 
larly 
morning, 


uprive! 
from eleven 
and it is difficult to make 
maize 


wintl’s 


against it. The leaves on the 


to shreds by the 


way 
plants are torn 
violence. The houses are of mud and flat- 
against the winds. 


there in 


roofed, 
The regal lily 


as protection 


occurs here and 


abundance on the well-nigh stark slate and 
mudstone cliffs.” 

The eighth day I and for 
several days was busy arranging to secure 
in October, the proper season of the year, 
some six or seven thousand bulbs of the 
regal lily. Plans completed, we set out for 
Chengtu Fu, the capital city of Szechuan. 

The hardship of a four months’ journey 
were beginning to tell on me and dysentery 
in a mild form had troubled me for days. 
Yet it was with a light heart and a satisfied 
mind that I rode in my chair. Soon after 
starting, we passed a mule-train breaking 
camp and bound our With the 
thoughts of the flesh pots of Chengtu Fu 
all were in a 
making good 


camped, 


way. 


only four days’ distance, 


cheerful mood. We 
progress, my chair leading, with personal 


were 


large 
camera black 
spaniel dog wagging his tail ahead of us 
all. The warning 
carved in the 
ve had seen so many and passed all well 


carrying my 
behind; my 


attendants and man 


immediately 
Chinese characters of 
rocks did not afright us, 


Song was in our hearts, when I noticed 
my dog suddenly cease wagging his tail, 
cringe and rush forward and a small 
piece of rock hit the path and rebounded 
rivet 300 feet below us. I 


into the some 


shouted an order and the _ bearers put 
chair. The 
ran forward and I essayed to follow suit 
Just as I cleared the chairhandles, a large 
boulder crashed into the body of the chair 


down the two front bearers 


and down to the river it was hurled. 

I ran, instinctively ducked as something 
whisked over my 
Again I ran, 
under the lea of 


head and my sun hat 


blew off. a few yards more 
and I would be 
hard rocks. Then feeling as if a hot wire 
passed through my leg, I was bowled over, 
tried to jump up, found my right leg was 


shelter 


some 


useless, so crawled forward to the 
of the cliff, 


1 
bearers were 


where the two scared chair- 
huddled 

It was only a small slide and our lives 
man 
carrying my back 
so fast as others and suffered a bad scalp 


sufferer but, 


providential escape. The 
run 


had had a 
camera could not 
was the biggest 
fortunately, was not knocked unconscious 
If I had been, the men would probably 
have deserted from fright: they 
behaved well. The pigskin puttee on my 
right leg was cut slantingly as with a knife 
, the toe cap of my 
boot was torn off and with it the 
right leg was broken in 


wound. I 


as it was, 


and forced round my leg 
nail of 


my big toe: the 
two places below the knee and the side 
of my calf was badly lacerated. Not a 
pleasant situation to find oneself in alone 
Chinese and four days from the 
nearest medical assistance! 


to do so the 


with 
As soon as it was safe men 


came along, terrified and solicitous. My 


Natives carrying plants for Dr. Wilson 
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boy with his chair also came soon after- 
ward but was quite ignorant of the whole 
affair. With the legs of my camera tripod, 
I improvised splints and while these were 
being bandaged to my leg the mule- 
caravan, passed in the morning, loomed 
into view 

The road was too narrow for them to 


turn back and they dare not stand still 


until I moved forward, since 


the rock slide would 


could be 


we knew not when 


re-commence. There was only one thing 


to do. I lay across the road and the mules 


stepped over my body. Then it was that 


I realized the size of the mule’s hoof. 


There were nearer fifty than forty of them, 


and each stepped clearly over me as if 


Neverthe- 


when the last was 


accustomed to such obstacles 


less, | breathed freely 


over! 

My own chair being smashed I requisi- 
tioned the boy’s, had a piece of wood 
laid lashed the leg in 
splints to the right pole 
risk to themselves the men salvaged my 


wrecked 


cross-wise and 


At considerable 
chair and we started on our 
to Chengtu Fu. We 


three days, marching early and late, and 


journey made it in 
three agonizing days they were for me 

At Chengtu Fu I carried to the 
house of Dr. Davidson of the 
Presbyterian Mission and all that 
be done was done. The leg had become 


infected. In spite of every care, at the end 


was 
Friends’ 
could 


of six weeks there was no signs of the bones 
uniting. The question of amputation was 
pressed but, somehow, I never felt this 
necessary. Other doctors were 
including A French army sur- 
Some cutting 


would be 
called in, 
geon named Dr. Mouillac. 
and slitting was done and the infection 


~ 


Wilson and his helper 


stayed. At the end of three months I was 
out on crutches. 

Soon 
started 
where steamers were available for Shanghai 
At every place 


afterward, I hired a boat and 


down the river toward Ichang, 


and thence for America 


there were medical 
attention. On 


Ocean and 


on the river where 


missionaries, I received 
crutches I crossed the Pacific 
the American continent to spend a couple 
of weeks in a hospital in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Afterward, fitted with a special boot 
I was able to limp about with a cane and 
in just a year from the date of the accident 
walked freely once again. Owing to the 
infection, it was impossible to fit the leg 
in a cast and so the bones just grew to- 
gether. The leg is fifteen-six- 
teenths of an inch short but is strong and 
carried me many, 


crooked, 


sound and has since 


many thousands of miles. 


The accident notwithstanding, I got 
my regal lily and brought the bulbs safely 
to Boston. The arrangements I had made 
with the local peasantry to dig the bulbs 
were carried out under the supervision of 
( ollec tors. The 
encased in packed in 
shipped at silk rates, and reached Boston 
Planted in a 


my trained bulbs were 


clay, charcoal, 
after myself. 
garden in Roslindale, Massachusetts, they 


flowered freely in the June following and 


a few days 


some even ripened seeds. 

From this stock has sprung the millions 
now happily acclimated in American 
gardens and other gardens across the seas 
Its beauty captured all hearts at sight 
Mrs. Francis King, the well-known en- 
thusiast, wrote to me saying, ‘“‘Nothing 
so fair or so beautiful has ever before 
blossomed in my garden.”’ 

A poem on the regal lily was published 
in the “Boston Transcript,” Gouverneur 
Morris wrote of it aptly as the “incan- 
lily’ in the ‘‘Saturday 


Its merits have been lauded far 


descent Evening 
Post” 
and wide by many scribes. It loves this 
country and the climate and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific is grown wherever 
gardens are loved. Each year it adds to 
the pleasure of millfons of folk. The price 
I paid has been stated. The regal lily was 
worth it and more. 

Royal is this /i/y and regally it has 
taken its place and added lustre to gardens. 
Proud am I to have discovered, introduced 
and christened the regal lily. Did what? 


““God forgive me! No, I didn’t. 
*Tis God’s present to our gardens, 
Anybody might have found it but — 
His whisper came to me!” 
(With apologies to Kipling) 
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Additional Privileges 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $3.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A Free ticket to the Spring Show (Regularly $1.50) 
Vv A Free ticket to the Autumn Show (Regularly $.80) 
V¥ Free use of the Society’s Library. Only members may 
borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter where 


you live). V Plus Privileges listed below. 
When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 








« 
WRAL FOC~TY 
toa aa08 











Gentlemen: $5.00 enclosed [_] 


Vv Free consultant service with horticultural 
experts by mail, by phone or by personal call 
at Horticultural Hall. WV Free admission to 
all lectures and special events sponsored by 
the Society. 
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Annual Rose Show 
OF THE 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural 
Society 
IN COOPERATION WITH 


The New England Rose 


Society 
AND 


The American Rose 
Society 


Monday, June 25, 2 to 9 P. M. 
and 


Tuesday, June 26, 10 A. M. 
to 9 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Admission Free 


Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


New All-America Camellia 


Cinderella, the All-America Camellia 
Selection for 1957, is the first camellia to 
be given this honor. This new variety won 
this high distinction against the most out- 
standing new varieties developed in the 
United States and abroad in extensive 
three-year competitive trials conducted by 
the All-America Camellia Selections. The 
rose-pink petals of Cinderella’s blooms are 
veined with deep crimson and edged with 
marble white. Crinkly textured, they meas- 
ure four inches across and are produced 


freely on vigorous plants 


Lily Society Show 

July 6-8 are the dates of the Annual 
Lily Show and Convention of the North 
American Lily Society to be held at King- 
wood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, with King- 
wood Center as co-sponsor. There will be 
special awards, medals and cups, including 
the Isabella Preston Trophy for the best 
spike in the show exhibited by a Canadian. 
The program will feature lectures by 
members of the Society. Entries are open 
to anyone who grows lilies. Schedules and 
information are obtainable from Dr. R. C. 
Allen, Kingwood Center, Mansfield. 














Michigan 
= me oe 
? 
Society 
ANNOUNCING 
the Christmas Greens Exhibi- 
tion of the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society — “All Thru’ 
the House” — at the Detroit 
Historical Museum, December 
4 through 9. 
Opening Lecture on December 4, by 
MRS. ALBERT F. ALLMAYER 


“Our Christmas Beritage” 


Christmas Decorations Workshops, 
on December 5, 6 and 7. 


* 


Membership in our Society offers Mich- 
igan readers activities such as the above; 
Horticulture Magazine free for one 
year; a free ticket to the Spring Flower 
Show; the use of the Garden Library of 
Michigan; and other services through- 
out the year. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES: 


Individual $4.00 
Dual (man and wife).... 5.00 


The White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








Mr. J. Lippon Pennock, JR., President 


When summer heat makes garden- 
ing hours shorter and good gardeners 
have weeds and pests under control, 
that is the time to explore the possi- 
bilities of the Horticultural Society 
Library. There are over 7,000 volumes 
in the library. Some are rare and 
beautiful, such as ““The Grete Her- 
ball’? (1529) and Furber’s “Twelve 
Months Of Flowers” (1730). Others 
are valuable for horticultural infor- 
mation to either the general gardenet 
or the specialist 

You will find that our librarian, 
Miss Mary Green, is very helpful in 
discussing books which will meet your 
needs or interest. Tell her the subject 
you are pursuing, and she will suggest 
books which deal with it. You may 
consult Miss Green by phone or letter 
and she will mail the books to you, 
or you may come in to our pleasant, 
air-conditioned rooms and browse in 
the library yourself. 

The following brief reviews cover 
recent acquisitions in the library: 

Tue Story or Mosses, FERNS AND 
MusHrooms, by Dorothy Sterling 
(Doubleday). A pictorial story, with 
amusing descriptions of their surpris- 
plants 


ing personal habits, about 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Pace ALLIinson, Secretary 


Mr. Georce R. CLark, Treasurer 


which are flowerless and lowly, but 
powerful enough to burst a concrete 
floor or fell a mighty oak. Even a 
ranch bungalow can have an ancient 
mold or fern, and this survey, via 
“time machine” from prehistoric to 
present, is an excellent help for easy 
identification, with simple home ex- 
periments to enhance the memory. 
The photographs, by Myron Ehren- 
berg, are excellent even a lichen 
would recognize itself. A handy, well- 
written book for juvenile or adult 
layman. (M.W.R.) 

Witp  FiLtower GARDENING, by 
Norman Taylor (Van Nostrand). Mr. 
Taylor writes with his usual erudite 
authority, and by clear cultural and 
ecological directions opens up a new 
field. Wild flower gardening east of 
the Alleghenies is covered for wood- 
lands, open spaces, sand and seashore, 
with lists of plants suitable to each. 
There is an interesting chapter on the 
distinction between bogs, marshlands, 
meadows and swamps. Also, there ts a 
chapter on orchids. Colored illustra- 
tions suggesting the wealth of wild 
material available have been in- 
serted, and a helpful list of plant deal- 
ers is included. (M.W.R.) 
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E. L. D. Seymour 


Arthur Hoyt Scott Award 
Mr. E. L. 'D. 


Editor, Emeritus, of the ‘ 
Magazine,” was the recipient of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Award at the 
ercises at Swarthmore College. The < 


Seymour, Horticultural 
‘American Home 
Garden and 
recent Commencement ex- 
award, 
which consists of a gold medal and a prize 


of $1,000 in memory of Arthur Hoyt Scott, 





Mrs. JOHN Bourne MOSELEY 


presents 
Colorful Dried Arrangements 
Dried Arrangements for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas 
Happy Holidays with Dried Arrangements 
All lectures include actual displays 


using suitable materials. 








25 Fair Oaks Park Needham, Massachusetts 








The 
Pennsylvania 
Horticultural 
Society 





invites you to join over 6,000 
other garden enthusiasts 
° 
As one of our members 
YOU, TOO 
can enjoy the following advantages: 
Circulating Library 
Lectures 
Garden Visits 

Flower Show Tickets 

Subscription to HORTICULTURE 


Annval dues — $5.00 
Life Membership — $100.00 


389 Suburban Station Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Telephone Rittenhouse 6-8352 
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is made to an individual or an organization 
having made a creative contribution to 
horticulture. In addition to editing the 
*“New Garden Encyclopedia” and R. P. 
Korbobo’s “Complete Home Landscaping 
and Garden Guide,”’ Mr. foun- 
der and president for 12 years of the Long 
Island Horticultural Society, has been a 
director of the American Horticultural 
Council since its formation in 1945. He 
also did much to promote the culture of 
the dahlia in this country and holds a Gold 
Medal of the American Dahlia Society, 
as well as a Golden Anniversary Citation 


“Horticulture” 


Seymour, 


from magazine. 


Arno H. Nehrling 
Arno H. Nehrling Honored 


At its annual meeting held in 
St. Louis, the Men’s 
America awarded its Gold Medal, 


award of this widespread organization, to 


recent 
Garden 
highest 


Arno H. Nehrling, Executive Secretary of 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
This outstanding 
achievement in the 
was awarded to Mr. 
many accomplishments and distinguished 
service to the 

He was cited for his leadership of the 
world’s second largest horticultural organi- 
zation, for direction of the Society’s Annual 
Show and nine special 
shows held each year and for the high 
standards maintained in guiding the maga- 
HortTICULTURE. Mention was made 
knowledge of horticultural 
men behind 
record of service to 


medal, presented for 
field of 


Nehrling for his 


horticulture, 


Society. 


Spring Flower 


zine 
of his wide 
activities and the them, as 
well as his extensive 


many specialized horticultural groups. 


Albert C. Burrage Vase 

For his naturalistic planting of American 
holly, exhibited at the Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Wilfrid Wheeler of Falmouth, 
was awarded the Albert C. Burrage 
Gold Vase, the most coveted flower show 
trophy in the country. The exhibit, de- 
signed and staged by Alexander Heimlich, 
Wheeler’s more than 20 
culture of American 
* has collected 


Society, 
Mass., 


represented Mr. 
years’ study of the 
holly. During that time he 
and named large plants on Cape Cod. 


Clubs of 
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Giant Pansies | 


Steele’s 
MASTODON STRAIN SEED 


BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS Exquisite pas- 

abundantly ruffled, frilled, 

blotches of butterfly sheen, 

s, 200 seed packet $1.00; giant, 

I packet $2.00 

Jt BO PAYDIRT he largest golden 

ever pre od uc ed. Blooms have dark 

t Fine habit of 

200 seed packet 
0. 


tel ggg 
fate ith 


500 see 


$1 00: 500 seed pé 
SEA BLUE An inte 
dark blotch. Very uniform 
JUMBO MIXED Huge 
long-ste 


stemmed, two weeks ear 


nse blue pansy with a 


heavy substance, 
ly 

Giant packet of either of the last 2, $1.00 
each; 2 packets, $1.80, 3 packets $2.50 (2 and 
3 packets orders in any combination 


$1.50 COMBINATION OFFER 
ar cet JUMBO Mixed pad 5 rogues 
t BL TTERFLY HYBRIDS (a $2 


"$3. 00 COMBINATION OFFER 


JUMBO MIXED 


Giant packets of SEA 
HYBRIDS (a 


BLUI pee BUTTERFLY 
$4.00 value 
Cultural Directions and Folder Free 


Robert L. Poulson 


DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 
Box 665, Smallwood, Sullivan County, N. Y. 
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Betty F. Holmes 
white, tall 


$1.50 each 
3 for $4.25 
(not postpaid) 


Japanese IRIS 


FLOWERFIELD 
first quality garden roots 
Rare classic wesieiion, 


END FOR 


Stlowerfield 


Sales Office, 169 South Street 
Box 90, Oyster Bay, L. LN. N. Y 


fast acting 
... effective 


the reco palued source of 
rt over 50 years. 


Dept. H 


Overs 


MilLis 
ANTS 


ERICAN CYANAMip Company * 
— —/ 


¢ At Garden Supply, Drug, 
50 Hardware and Seed Stores. 
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Behind the Scenes with a Hybridizer 


John Mondry, Floradale Farms, Riverside, California 


S$ SOON AS you receive your seed 
catalogs in the spring, the 
first step is to scan quickly the 

pages to see new’. New 
varieties are usually illustrated incolor, 
and you read the copy carefully to 
decide whether the new kinds fit your 
needs and Have you 
ever wondered about the behind the 
scenes activity that culminates in the 
new variety of zinnia, marigold, snap- 
dragon, aster or petunia that is so 


‘‘what’s 


garden tastes. 


attractively displayed for you. 

New varieties are the products of 
the work of plant breeders. However, 
some often have the mistaken notion 
that the breeding of garden favorites 
is simply a matter of hybridization 
carried out by a breeder who formu- 
lates fashions in flowers and who lives 
and works in a “‘secluded ivory tower’’. 
This may have true of some 
hybridizers of years ago, who pio- 
neered introductions in 
the past, but plant breeding today is a 


been 
commercial 


different matter. 
Breeding Planned First 

Like applied research in other types 
of business, today’s plant breeder 
works on planned projects. The needs, 
likes and dislikes and their importance 
to the home gardener and commercial 
grower are carefully evaluated before 
the actual breeding work begins. So 
it is, in the final analysis, the home gar- 
dener and commercial grower who 
determine the plant breeding work 
being done today. The seedsman who 
ignores this fact produces short-lived 
varieties. 

New flower types, 
size, earliness, vigor and uniformity of 


colors, flower 
habit are some of the qualities that a 
gardener appreciates in new varieties. 
These qualities are generally con- 
trolled and can be fixed by the plant 
breeder so they can be transmitted 
regularly from parent to offspring. 

He is able, therefore, to plan his 
field procedures on a given project and 
forecast the approximate number of 
generations it will take to reach his 
objective. This is possible through the 
application of the science of genetics, 
which deals with the way hereditary 
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traits are carried from parent to off- 
spring. It may be of interest to get a 
birdseye view of the development of a 
new color in flowers, as exemplified by 
the new zinnia, Kismet. The objective 
was to produce straight colors in the 
Burpee Hybrid flower type. 


1947 — Original Orange Scarlet se- 
lection was made in a field of 
Burpee Hybrids. This plant 
was covered with plastic 
screen to keep insects from 
pollinating or crossing with 
other colors in the field. 


1948 —A single 35 foot row was 
planted with seed of the 
Orange Scarlet selection. 
When the plants bloomed, the 
progeny consisted of double 
and semi-double heads in 
Scarlet Orange, Orange Scar- 
let and Persian Red colors. 
Re-selections were made in 
desirable types that were 
Orange Scarlet and Persian 
Red. These were caged to 
prevent outside insect con- 
tamination. 


1949 — Re-selections were lined out. 
The Persian Red lines were 
true for color, but still segre- 
gated for other characteris- 
tics. Re-selections were made. 


1950 — Re-selections were made in 
Persian Red and caged. 


1951 — Re-selections were made in 
Persian Red and caged. This 
continuous re-selection proc- 
ess is known as inbreeding. 


1952 —A number of good Persian 
Red lines true for color, petal 
type and general habit were 
sown in an isolated plot and 
allowed to intercross through 
the aid of insects. Limited 
tests for adaptability. 

1953 —A further increase was made 
to produce stock seed for 
crop. Simultaneously, seed 
was tested in various growing 
areas throughout the country. 

1954 —A small crop of Persian Red 
was grown. Tests were con- 
tinued and the decision made 
to catalog Persian Red in 
1956. 

1955 — General crop of Persian Red. 
It was named Kismet. 


1956 — Kismet Zinnia is offered to 
gardeners everywhere. 
The above schedule in the develop- 
ing of a new color in zinnias may be 


varied from the especially 
where a new color incor- 
porated in an existing flower type. 
Appropriate crosses have to be made 
in this case. The length of time to de- 
velop Kismet was shorter than usual 
because its color was recessive to the 
Orange Scarlet and it bred true for 
color early in its breeding history. 

Some of the newer varieties found 
in this year’s catalogs that were devel- 
oped by straight selection are: 


outset, 
is to be 


New Flower Types: Aster, Blue Pe- 
ony; Snapdragon, Floradale Rose. 


New Colors: Zinnia, Burpee Gold; 
Zinnia, Kismet; Marigold, Near- 
est-to-White Mixed. 

Earliness: Asters, Burpeeana Extra 
Early Mixed 


In many classes of flowers, plant 
vigor is lost on inbreeding to purify 
selections for color and other charac- 
teristics. A selection may be very uni- 
form in color and plant habit, but 
very weak in growth. The plants do not 
produce many flowers and are con- 
sidered too weak to be grown by the 
gardener or commercial grower. In the 
past, most of such inbred selections 
would have been discarded. Today 
they are the building blocks from 
which our most promising groups of 
F-1 hybrids are derived. 

When two inbred selections 
crossed or combined, the result is an 
F-1 hybrid which tremendous 
vigor and a great increase in flower 
production. This wonderful response 
is commonly known as hybrid vigor. 
If the two inbred parents in the cross 
are uniform, the F-1 hybrid will be. 

Petunias provide a good example of 
utilizing hybrid vigor in annual flow- 
ers. F-1 hybrid petunias, such as 
Scarlet Gleam, Fire Dance, King 
Salmon, Silver Medal and Pale Face, 
show remarkable hybrid vigor in their 
ability to produce uniform plants with 
vigor and profusion of bloom. 

In the commercial production of F-1 
hybrids, one of the parental selections 


See page 394 


are 


has 


— 


Field of Petunias, Crown Jewels 
Floradale Farms, California 
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LTHOUGH MANY AMATEUR garden- 
the 
becoming well acquainted with 
beetle 


ers throughout east are 


a small, stout, shiny bronze 
which eats their choice plants, this 
colorful insect was first found in North 
America in the vicinity of Riverton, 
New Jersey, in the summer of 1916. 
Identified as Popillia japonica, com- 
found in Japan, it 
as the Japanese beetle. Evi- 
that 
brought to the United States as grubs 


monly became 
known 
dence indicates this insect was 
in the roots of plants, such as Japanese 
iris and azaleas. 
this 

beetle spread about 15 miles a year 
1923. 


increased in 


From small beginning the 
until In favorable locations, it 
had that 


there was an average of 62 grubs per 


numbers so 
square yard of turf, with a maximum 
of 1531. From 156 small peach trees, 
208 gallons of beetles (114 gallons per 
tree) were collected and destroyed in 
a few morning hours. Unbelievably 
these trees appeared to be as heavily 
infested the following morning. Now 
they to 


the Mississippi Valley except the ex- 


have been found westward 
treme south and into southern Canada. 

The natural spread is by beetles 
that are strong fliers and are attracted 


by favorite food plants. They also 





Controlling the Japanese Beetle 


W. D. Whitcomb, University of Massachusetts 





drift and float easily on the water. 
More important to the general distri- 
bution is modern means of transporta- 
tion, such as ships, automobiles, trains 
and even airplanes. 

Ships loading during the flight 
period have frequently been found to 
carry beetles concealed in the crates 
inspectors re- 


- 


and packing. In 1923 
moved 32,000 beetles from sweet corn 


consigned to New York City from 
Beverly, New Jersey. Larvae may be 
confined near the roots of plants 


packed for shipment, but this means 
of spread has been well controlled by 
the activities of the state and federal 
Piant Quarantine Service. 

The Japanese beetle 
survive the normal cold of our eastern 
winters and is affected by high 
temperatures in The most 
important climatic factor is the amount 
of moisture in the soil when the young 
grubs are hatching in July and Au- 


appears to 
not 
summer. 


gust in the central area and in August 
and September in the northeastern 
states. Rainfall less than three inches 
per month during this period will 
cause many larvae to perish and result 
in local fluctuations in the population. 

The adult beetle has been observed 
feeding on about 300 different plants 
but seems to prefer about 25. Some of 











these are grape, raspberry, apple, 
cherry, sweet corn, rose, rose of sharon 
or althea, Virginia creeper, dahlia, 
hollyhock, zinnia, elm, linden, willow, 
fern, smartweed and sassafras. 

Among the common economic plants 
which are not seriously injured are 
carrot, tomato, for- 
sythia, lilac, rhododendron, 


chrysanthemum, iris, peony, all ever- 


ar, é age, 
pear, cabbage 


privet, 


green trees and dogwood. 

Perhaps the most destructive injury 
is done by the grubs which live on the 
roots of and a few garden 
plants. Lawn grass and the turf of 


golf courses are frequently killed when 


grasses 


the roots are so completely eaten that 
the sod can be rolled back as if it was 
a Carpet. 

Throughout the winter, the nearly 
full grown white grubs, about one inch 
long, with six legs and a brown head, 
are curled up in an earthen cell about 
eight inches beneath the surface. When 
the soil temperature rises to about 50° 
F. in late May or early June, these 
grubs work their way upward and 
complete their growth by further feed- 
ing on grass roots until mid-June. 

Pupation in an earthen cell requires 
about 12 days and the beetles begin to 
emerge about July 1. The most active 
See next page 
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THE GARDENER’S BUG BOOK py cyntuia westcott 


102 pests in full color - 94 line drawings: 578 pp. + $7.50 postpaid 
See Color Plates Opposite, See Review, Page 393 


This comprehensive volume of 578 pages and nearly 200 illustrations in- 
cludes a complete dictionary of garden chemicals as well as the how, why and 
when of-spraying and dusting. There are separate chapters on the various 
garden pests and an alphabetical list of plants and the pests that attack 
them. In addition, there is an excellent bibliography and the book is com- 
pletely indexed. 








4 HORTICULTURE’S Book Department, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed is (] Check {-] Money Order | 

co Re ee ree ee copies of The Gardener's Bug Book. $7.50 postpaid. I 
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PACIFIC STRAIN of 


DELPHINIUM 


FROM THE CRIGMATOR 


FRESH aie ALL i 
NOVELTIES 
Write for Catalog 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


DEPT.-H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 








MAKE YOUR SOIL BETTER 


¢ eo 
OMPOST GRINDE 
SOn suaeooe*> 


GRIND OR 
SHRED AS 
DESIRED 


Only W-W comes with interchangeable rollers and 
grinding screen so you can shred organic motter 
properly for composting or mulch as well as grind 
heovy sod for potting soil. Rejects unwanted material 
$184.50 complete with 22 h.p. B & S retrievable 
starter engine or $128.50 less engine and belt 
gvord, f.o.b. Wichita. Terms usually arranged. 


Write for literature, dealer's name 


W. W. GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. J. WICHITA, KANSAS 











WALDOR crcexnouses 


101 Models Under $500 
Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Al models for less than 
$500 — 7 leas than $300. WALDOR Greenhouse gardening 
is easier; a relaxing, year ‘round hobby or y sear roject 
Something to show riends! Extra income, too. Ali styles, 
sizes, for home or commercial growers. Prefabricated, 
simply erected, extended with ony wrench and screw- 
driver. No rot, no rust, no peinting. 10-yr. Guarantee. 
Send 25¢e, NEW 4-color CATALOG. 

WALDOR GREENHOUSES 

Salem, Mass. 





Dept 1807 
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Controlling Japanese Beetle 


From page 391 


and destructive period is July 15 to August 
15, especially on warm, sunny days. Eggs 
are laid during this period when the female 
beetle enters the soil under well-grown 
turf. One to three small oval white eggs are 
deposited singly, and this procedure is re- 
peated until 40 or 50 eggs are s¢ attered 
through the turf by each female. 

The young grubs hatch in about two 
weeks and start feeding on the grass roots, 
growing to about three-fourths of their 
normal size when the approaching cold 
weather drives them down several inches 
for hibernation. One generation is com- 
pleted annually. 

Although the Japanese beetle is difficult 
to control because of the large number of 
plants on which it feeds and the hosts of 
when an in- 
effective 

against 


beetles which are present, 
established, 
control measures are available 
both the adult beetles and the grubs. 
There are several natural enemies which 
in themselves have little apparent check on 
insect, but as a 
general balance 


festation becomes 


the destructiveness of the 
whole contribute to a 
which will enable us to live with this pest. 
Several birds eat quantities of beetles 
and dig grubs from the turf. The much- 
despised starling is one of the ravenous 
feeders on both the beetles and the grubs. 
Skunks and moles consider the juicy grubs 
a delicacy, but often cause annoying dam- 


age to the turf by digging. 


Parasites Imported 
Five insect parasites, a fly attacking the 
beetles and two wasps and two flies at- 
tacking the grubs, have been imported 
from Japan and Korea and established 
Experimental checkups reveal that 
destroy five to 


here. 
these parasites annually 
20 per cent of the Japanese beetles. 

The best known of the natural enemies 
is the milky spore disease, a bacterium 
which infects the grubs causing them to 
have a milky white appearance. “Milky” 
disease attacks only the grubs of the Jap- 
anese beetle and some other species of the 
“white grub” or Scarab family of insects. 
It is harmless to man, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, earthworms, fish and all species of 
plants so far as is known. It is safely passed 
through the digestive system of birds and 
animals without harm to the spore or the 
host. In fact, this is one of the principal 
means by which the spores are spread from 
established colonies. 

For distribution, the milky spore disease 
is prepared as a powder containing finely 
powdered clay mixed with approximately 
one million spores in each gram of the 
formulation. The spore dust is customarily 
applied by placing a teaspoonful (two 
grams and two million spores) in small 
piles five feet apart in rows five feet apart. 
The ordinary one-half pound package 
treats about 2000 square feet. 





Six Rules for Japanese Beetle 
Control 


-. Apply five pounds 5°; chlordane 
dust per 1000 square feet to essen- 
tial turf and water heavily. 

. Apply milky spore disease formu- 
lation one-half pound per 2000 
square feet to less essential turf — 
damage may continue for three 
years. 

- Do not apply both treatments to 
same turf. 

When beetles appear, spray with 
50% DDT wettable powder, four 
tablespoons per gallon, or with 
methoxychlor or malathion or 
both. 

Repeat at 10-day intervals or when 
unprotected new growth is at- 
tacked. 

Try to organize your neighbors to 
do the same. 











grubs which these spores 


Any ingest 
along with their food and particles of soil 
become infected. Infected grubs live sev- 
eral weeks, but die before transforming into 
beetles. Dead grubs release more spores 
which can remain dormant in the soil for 
years and unaffected by extremes of 
temperature or moisture. 

Like many biological phenomena, the 
effect of milky spore disease inoculations is 
long-lasting. Damage, perhaps 
to well-grown turf may 
and 


slow but 
serious damage, 
continue for three 
longer in this area because soil tempera- 
tures near 70° F. are necessary for maxi- 
mum development of the disease. There- 
fore, the distribution of the commercial 
spore powder is suggested primarily to /es 
essential turf which will not be treated with 


years possibly 


chemicals. 

Such areas include playgrounds, ath- 
letic fields, parks, cemeteries, highway cen- 
ter strips and fairways of golf courses. It 
does not include the lawns of home owners 
who take pride in the appearance of theii 
grounds and who will be greatly upset by 
the damage which is likely to occur as long 
as a moderate number of beetles are laving 
eggs in the turf. 


Garden Clubs Assist 


It has been proposed that garden clubs 
become interested in the distribution of 
milky spore disease as a community proj- 
ect. This should be done by creating local 
interest and possibly in supplying funds to 
purchase and apply the spores to less essen- 
tial turf which will not be treated with 
insecticides. 

The most practical and effective control 
of grubs in essential turf, where it is im- 
portant or desirable to maintain a good 
lawn, is the application of chemicals. 
Practically all home lawns should be con- 
sidered in this class. 

Although lead arsenate and DDT have 
been used and recommended in the past, 
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approved insecticides at present are 


chlordane at the rate of 10 pounds per 


acre and dieldrin at the rate of three 


pounds per acre. This treatment can be 


applied at any time when the ground is 


not frozen, but the spring or fall when fre- 
quent rains are expected is preferred. 


Since the dosage of insecticide is usually 


alculated for an area of 200 or 1000 square 


feet, the area should be measured and 


temporarily marked in units. The recom- 


mended formulations are 5% chlordane 
dust or granules applied at the rate of five 
EC 


pounds to each 1000 square feet or 5% 


dieldrin granules at the rate of 114 pounds 

The dust may be spread uniformly by 
hand mixed with about 20 pounds of 
sand, screened loam or fertilizer and ap- 
plied with a fertilizer spreader. Granules 
may also be mixed with a carrier for more 
convenient and uniform spreading. Appli- 
soaked with heavy 


cations should be rain 


or the hose immediately to wash the insec- 


ticide into the soil and to remove any 
hazard from residue on the grass. 

Where spraying is more convenient, the 
following amount of chlordane in 25 gal- 
lons of water should be applied to each 
1000 square feet: 50% wettable powder 
eight ounces; 40% wettable powder 10 
ounces; one-half pint, or 
Dieldrin and 


ther recommended insecticides should be 


45%, emulsion 
74% emulsion 14 pint. 
used according to directions on the label. 
These treatments may not kill all grubs in 
time of application, but 


further 


the turf at the 


should prevent infestation for 


about five years, depending on the type of 


soil and the thoroughness of application. 

Although hand picking and a 
fuel oil is still popular with many home 
spraying is the recommended 
controlling the DDT 


wettable powder used at the 


gardeners, 
method for beetles. 
as a 50% 
rate of four tablespoons per gallon, or one 
pound in 25 gallons, is the recommended 
Dusts containing five to 
Applications 
beetles 


Spray treatment. 
10% DDT are also effective. 
should be started as soon as the 
appear in large numbers and repeated at 
seven to 10-day whenever 
unprotected new growth is attacked. 
DDT has a paralytic action which sel- 
dom kills quickly and often implies inef- 
wet or 


intervals or 


fectiveness, but all beetles con- 
tacted with the spray or its residue die. 
Methoxychlor, which is related to DDT, 
and malathion, a quick killer with poor 
residual action, are also used. A combina- 
tion of DDT 
secticides in “‘general purpose” 
can often be used more effectively than any 


and malathion or these in- 


mixtures 


material alone. 

On raspberries or fruit 
ripen during the height of beetle activity, 
DDT residues must be avoided, and it is 
necessary pyrethrum or 
other relatively non-poisonous insecticides. 
Frequent applications of such materials are 
necessary for adequate protection. 

In spite of good control by spraying, the 
opening buds of roses and other flowers 
may be damaged and choice blooms must 
be protected with cheesecloth or bags. 


other which 


to use rotenone, 





The Gardener’s Bug Book by Cynthia Westcott — $7.50 ppd. 


A FIRST GLANCE gardeners may well wish that this book were not so bulky. 
To say it another way, if only there weren’t so many bugs to record, gardeners 
would be a happier lot. Yet the truth of the matter is that literally there are more bugs 
than any one of us can shake a stick at. What they look like, how they react and what 
to do about them is told here concisely and clearly. 
Dr. Wescott, highly regarded and greatly beloved by professional and amateur 
gardeners all over America, has packed an amazing amount of valuable information 
into this new edition of her ‘‘Bug Book’’, which has been completely re-written and 


re-set 


. Her intelligent approach to the insect control problem covers all aspects of 


garden chemicals and methods of spraying and dusting, together with an alphabetical 


list of the common pests. 


An especially valuable section of the book is a list of plants and the pests that attack 
them. Equally important, too, is the fact that the book is completely indexed and con- 
tains a helpful glossary and a valuable bibliography. This is an indispensable book 
for every gardener who takes his hobby seriously. 


can of 





JAPANESE IRIS 


IRIS KAEMPFERI 
60¢ each — 3 for $1.75 


GOLD BOUND . . . double flowered with white 
and gold center. 

LUCIA MARSHALL .. . double flowered with 
soft blue-violet petals veined white. 

RED RIDING HOOD... a fine lavender-red 
single veined and suffused white. 

REINE DES BULGARES . .. single flowered 


of delicate lavender. 
Shipping New England Only 


WESTON NURSERY 


BROWN & WINTER ST. FRANKLAND STREET 
WESTON, MASS. HOPKINTON, Mass. 
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Now’s The Time To Sow: 


GIANT PANSY SEEDS 


Giant Swiss type Pansy with huge 
blooms, variety of sparkling colors, 
delicate scents. Finest Pansy Mix- 
ture offered. Summer sown seeds 
yield flower-packed plants next 
spring. Cultural directions with 
every order. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Order today! 

Pitzenka’s Cut-Flower Mixture Pansy Seed 
Regular Pack $1.50 ppd. 
Double Pack. . $2.50 ppd. 


CoLtor CaTaLoc FREE 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM & NURSERY 


Box 376 BRISTOL, PA. 











Vie pole 


HURDLE 
2 Styles, 5 Heights, Unordinary 


There’s a Walpole Cedar Fence for 
every purpose. Find out what one of 
our many styles can do for you. Notice 
the nicety of detail and proportion in 
Walpole Fences. Get the free extra 
benefit of Walpole Woodworkers’ 23 
years’ experience in Cedar Fence 
building and erecting. Why be satis- 
fied with less? 


Visit our display grounds or write or 
phone for free 12 page Fence Catalog 
containing over 50 pictures of Walpole 
Fences in use. Prices included. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 
767 EAST STREET, RTE. 27, WALPOLE, MASS. 
Telephone WALPOLE 70, 104 or 830 


234 LOWELL STREET (RTE. 129) 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 
Telephone OLIVER t4941 


395 Shoker Rd., EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 


«LILIES> 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 


HARDY CANADIAN GROWN BULBS FROM 
SANDY BEST — GREENOCK FARM 


Send for free illustrated catalog... describing the 
World's Largest Selection of hardy Garden Lilies. Many 
pages of cultural information and ways to use lilies in your 
garden. All the newest hybrids, the old favourites, and the 
rare species—more than 250 of them. Also Lily Seed, and 
Trilliums and Erythroniums, hardy and colorful spring 
blooming bulbs. 





SPECIAL OFFERS 


REGAL LILY—E. H. Wilson's great discovery. See article 
in this issue. Lovely white trumpet blooms, with yellow 
hearts, on 3-5 foot stems, in July. Hardy, and easily 
grown. This is your chance to plant in real masses at 
quantity prices. Treat yourself to a glorious sight, with 
these quality bulbs. 10 for $3.95, 25 for $8.75, 100 
for $29.50. Bulbs shipped at autumn planting time, with 
instructions. 


LIGHTHOUSE—see cover illustration. A giant lily among 
spires of blue delphinium, with pastel flowers of pinkish 
apricot, borne on stems five to eight feet tall. Sturdy and 
completely reliable. July blooming. Absolutely new and 
very scarce. Special price to HORTICULTURE readers 
fine bulbs each $5.00, 3 for $14.50. 


All bulbs sent postage paid 


We handle all fh and i rtati 
for American customers 


details 





Money orders and cheques are immediately acknowledged 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


SANDY BEST e GREENOCK FARM 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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INDOORS OR 
OUTDOORS 


HELLER-GRO 


PRODUCES 
PRIZE-WINNING BLOSSOMS 
AND PLANTS 


You can see the results when you use Heller-Gro, the 


complete plant food that produces rich, abundant 


Supplied in economical 
Heller-Gro 
water. The 


xrowth indoors or outdoors 


concentrated paste form, 


dissolves completely in 


solution is easy to use will not burn 


roots or foliage is odorless and non- 


potsonous., 
Heller-Gro contains all the nutrients 


necessary for healthy plant growth 


including the trace elements. Com- 


pounded entirely of laboratory -quality 
U.S.P. chemicals. No residue, no filler, 


This year, for better results with your 


plants, trees. shrubs, lawn use 


Heller-Gro. in either root or foliar feed- 





ing. At better garden-supply stores. 


tvailable in tubes for home plants and 
laraer sizes for outdoor use 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


218 E. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


BACCTO 


POTTING SOIL 


Ideal for house 
plants, window 
boxes,terraces,gar- 
dens. Enriched, sci- 
entifically processed, 
complete.Amazingly 
low priced at hard- 
ware,chain,depart- 
ment and garden 
stores 


flower 


25¢ bag fills 
QO Ibs., 


pot! 5 Ibs., 59¢; 10 
PEAT, INC. 98+; 25 Ibs., $1.69; 50 


oy Son oe a. Ibs., $2.49. Order Today. 


' 


7 jie? 4 


BOOK IN COLOR 


210 of the finest Daylilies in America with 


Send 25¢ complete descriptions. 55 kinds in full color! 
for your copy Book is brimful of information on Daylilie 

TODAY!  81G TEN OFFER: These ten lovely varieties $5 

1s Black Cherry, dark; Saladin, flame; Painted Lady 

r3; 8” whopper; Royal Ruby, red; Pink Charm, pink; 

‘. Aug. Pioneer. |ate; Browneyed Susan, eyed yellow; 
Honey Redhead, copper, Glowing Gold, rich gold 

Mongol, clear yellow. All postpaid-A = 1 Roots 

or STARTER COLLECTION...6 Fine colors—$3 


SCHREINER’S GARDENS 


Rt. 2, Box 327-K, Salem, Oregon 
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With a Hybridizer 


From pb 1g ¢ ISS 


of a hybrid is designated as a female par- 
The fe- 


male, or seed producing parent, must have 


ent, the other as a male parent 


the male (stamens) removed 


while the flower is still in the bud stage to 


por tions 


be assured that the female parts are not 
contaminated Pollen 


from the male parent is then transferred 


through “selfing” 
to the female parent to effect the cross. 
rhe resulting seed thus produced is the 
F-1 hybrid seed that we purchase through 
the seedsmen’s catalogs. Seedsmen have 
developed short cuts in production includ- 
ing the use of male steriles, but basically, 
hybrid seed production is still a laborious 


and ( ostly proc ess. 


Hand pollinating Zinnias 


An interesting use of the F-1 hybrid 
technique is the production of double pe- 
tunias, such as Colossal Shades of Rose. It 
is not commercially possible to get seed 
from double petunias. However, selected 
parental doubles can be used as male par- 
ents to produce seed on single petunias 


The 


form predominates or is 


that .are used as female 


flower 


parents. 
double 
dominate over the single flower and the 
resulting F-1 hybrid is double. All double 
petunias from seed are F-1 hybrids. 

In an effort to offer lower cost, straight 
colors and mixtures with some of the ad- 
vantages of hybrid vigor, seedsmen are 
now offering F-2 hybrids. F-2 hybrids are 
obtained by direct seed production from 
an F-1 hybrid. In other words, it is the 
second generation from the parental cross 
Mixtures, such as Crown Jewels, and 
straight colors, like Coronation, Ruby, 
Moonstone and Royal Blue, are F-2’s cur- 
rently offered and produced by 
growing seed from F-| hybrids. 

The breeder’s work in developing suit- 
able commercial F-2’s consists of testing 
many combinations to get desirable par- 


were 


ental hybrids. The majority of the F-2’s 
tested by the breeder are undesirable, but 
there are some selected combinations that 
still retain much of the vigor of the F-1 
parent without showing the deleterious 
characteristics of the original inbred par- 
ent. 

In 1940, we 


a new type of flower variety 


were introduced to “‘Te- 
The 


most important “Tetras” to date are Tetra 


tras , 


Snapdragons, which are offered in straight 
colors and mixture. ‘“‘Tetras” have larger 


thicker 


more robust growth than ordinary varie- 


flowers, stems and leaves and a 
ties 

Che method of developing Tetras differs 
considerably from those previously used 
for conventional varieties and hybrids 
Hereditary characteristics of seed plants 
are transmitted from parent to offspring 
by carriers within the sex cells known as 
chromosomes. These chromosomes occur 
in pairs in ordinary varieties. One member 
of each pair is contributed by the egg or 
female side of the parentage, the other 
from the pollen or male cell. In this way, 
hereditary characteristics from both female 
and male reproductive cells are repre- 


sented in the offspring. 


Effect of Colchicine 
Two Drs. Avery 
Blakeslee, found that a medicinal chemical 
remarkable 


research men, and 


known as colchicine had a 


effect on the process by which chromo- 
somes reproduce themselves in forming new 
cells. The net effect that after the 


application of colchicine, the chromosomes 


was 


were doubled in number. Instead of hav- 
ing pairs of chromosomes, they were now 
quadruplicate to which the term tetra- 
ploid is applied. This name was shortened 
to what we now know as the “Tetra’’. 

In utilizing this information to produce 
new “Tetra” many 
ways of applying colchicine. One of the 


varieties, there are 
simplest methods is to apply a dilute solu- 
tion (.2%) to the growing seedlings. Afte1 
two or three weeks, if treatment is effective 
the growth rate slows down and the tips 
and young seed leaves become swollen and 
thick. Such seedlings are then grown in 
pots or transplanted to the field. The flow- 
ers from such plants may be badly mal- 
formed, and it is not until a second gen- 
eration is grown that results can be 
evaluated. 

To confirm the chromosome numbers in 
the affected plants, actual counts are made 
in the plant cells with a microscope. The 
recovery of Tetra plants at this point is not 
the end, but the beginning of the breeding 
process. Resulting Tetras are subject to 
selection, crossing and additional experi- 
mentation in their development, as are 
ordinary varieties not treated with colchi- 
cine. Breeding behavior is more complex 
and fertility or seed production is usually 
impaired due to the increase in chromo- 
some number. Tetras in sweet alyssum, 
phlox, ageratum and snapdragons are now 
available for your garden, 


HORTICULTURE 





The Fiji Islands 
From page 377 


pulled over to the side of the road to 
photograph a breath-taking view, we 
found a wild orchid (Spathoglottis 
pacifica) growing on the bank. Further | Send Today For Our Beautiful NEW 1956 Fall Catalog Containing 
88 Pages with Color. A Complete Listing of All Our Newest Crea- 
tions and Standard Varieties. 
Please enclose 25¢ to partially pay for mailing and printing costs. 
and the bright yellow of God s candle Phis will be refunded when you order bulbs. 
and golden shower trees (Cassia fistula), 
P 3 . a be) . . rT . . * 
which has a mildly laxative pulp. rulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
Suva, the capital, in contrast to the and Many Other Varieties of Bulbs and Tubers 
countryside through which we trav- of deJager Renowned Superb Quality 


OUR OWN NURSERIES HOLLAND. QS 


on we passed a stand of bamboo. As 
we neared Suva we saw sago palms 


elled, wating fairly up-to-date city with ” All of our bulbs are exclusively grown in our own nurseries in 
population of 30,000. Members of the HOLLAND. We guarantee that every bulb will produce a more 
Suva Orchid and Horticultural Circle beautiful bloom with long lasting qualities. Prices are extremely 
moderate, in many cases less than. those of ordinary stock. 90 years 
of experience in the produc tion of better bulbs is your assurance of 
re : the utmost in perfection. This fall plant de Jager Bulbs. You'll be 
exhibition of wild orchids. After a glad you did. 

buffet luncheon we were entertained Send today for the beautiful deJager Fall 1956 Catalog. Include 
by Mr. J. W. Parham, Director of the _ with your request. We will refund this on receipt of your bulb 

order, 


made every effort to make us wel- 


come, as was evidenced by an unusual 


Botanical Gardens. 

We were rather a motley crew as we We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 
left the hotel to visit the Botanical Canadian Address: P, deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8, London, Ontario 
Gardens, dressed as we were in aloha 


shirts and summer cottons, with cam- q 
eras slung over our shoulders. Our : 
hosts wore business suits, and the ladies «a Pde foyer [yas 
had large, black hats, silk print dresses : 
» ae SOUTH HAMILTON, MASS. 


and white gloves! The Gardens con- 





tained specimen trees, shrubs and 

plants from Africa, India, South Amer- | 

ica and other countries. i H O O S E 
After a short visit to the cemetery on 2 FINE HARRIS HOTELS 

the outskirts of Suva, where we were IN MEW YORK 


shown the colorful planting with great 


pride, we embarked on the Queen’s 

Hict ‘ _ -e for ¢ 80 ile ride “oly 43rd ST. WEST OF BROADWAY, 
ignhway once more tor an mule ride aay) 1000 rooms with rodio $ 50 

back to Korolevu. It seemed as though and MUZAK from 


everyone who owned a car on the is- 








land had packed up his family and 
e sn $1. CAST OF eROUDWaY @ 4. 


travelled to another village to celebrate : 400 fine rooms with radio 


the holiday. TELEVISION from a 
; ° ° meee R- N 
All too soon it was time to leave Fiji. . “nec epagpaaap messi LA-4-6900. 
While we packed, the sky was bright- Other Harris Hotels 
ee 4 ; on CINCINNATI Metropole * Broadway * Kemper Lane 


ening beyond the palm trees, and the iceman. 
stars fading from view. On our long , aan Ohio ~—s DETROIT Ft. Wayne 
drive to the airport at Nandi we passed ARTHUR H. FRIEDMAN, Managing Director COLUMBUS Broad-Lincoln, 


groups of children on their way to | 


school, who raised their arms in | lat & 
friendly greeting and shouted, ‘‘Bula!”’ + DAY LI LI E S — | 2Yo¢ 


From then on ‘Bula’? became our 


password — synonym for our pleas- | (ia 7 BIGGEST DAYLILY VALUE WE EVER OFFERED 
ant experiences in the Fiji Islands. _ c Plant now for colorful blooms year after year 


— J ah. oe We make this extraordinary low-priced offer to acquaint more 
flower lovers with the many colors now available in modern Day- 
lilies. Every collection will include at least 12 different varieties in 


Hemerocallis Society Meeting 2 < different shades of RED, COPPER, ROSE and YELLOW. 


The Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha, Ne- r STRONG WELL ROOTED FIELD DIVISIONS © IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
the site of the 10th annual Or, if you cannot accommodate 40 plants 














braska, will be 


meeting of the American Hemerocallis [) 40 PLANTS FOR $5.00 C 20 for $3.00 [] 12 tor $2.00 


Society, July 17-21. An anniversary show, POSTPAID POSTPAID. Minimum Order $2.00 


under the supervision of Mrs. Charles 

Leddy, President of the Omaha Hemero- hdr arr Jeardlas 

callis Society, will be held in conjunction BOX 38-H, BORING, OREGON 
with the convention. 
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HORTICULTURE’S “GREEN THUMB” DEPARTMENT 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 


GARDEN SHOP '3,4359Y=LY 


75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 





BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 








Decorative - Ornamental - Commercial 


HOLLIES 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Send for Catalog in Color to 


Brownell Farms 
Box 5965-H, Milwaukie, Oregon 








DAYLILY LEADERS 


Mabel Fuller (red) 
Homeworth (pur 
3.00 or all five 


velyn Claar (pink) $5.00 
$4.00, Pamela (yellow) $3.00 
ple) $3.00, Trail Beauty (orange 
in blooming ‘size roots $12.50 
DILL GARDENS 
4730 Heege Ave Affton 23, Mo. 











Know EXACTLY When To Water Piants! 

Amazing new electronic moisture 
meter tells you exactly when to 
assures more beautiful, 
flowers and 
stick in the soil and 
read the meter! Garden model 
only $7.95, check or M.O 
FREE catalog. Write FISHER 
RESEARCH LAB., INC., 


water 
healthier plants 


lawn. Just 





Dept. H-1, Palo Alto, Calif. 








Send for fre e sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS LIKE 


You can grow Tuberous Begonias that excel in size, 
quantity and rich color of bloom. Produce sturdy, 
healthier plants. $1.25 at florists, nurseries or direct 


postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. D-H 


PLANT MARVEL LABORATORIES 
622 W. 119th Street, Chicago 28, Iilinois 





Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— 





EARLE DILATUSH — Robbinsville, N. J. 





LIFETIME 


PLASTIC MARKERS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, DEPT. H-2 


10342 Lanark * Detroit 24, Michigan 








| The Amazing New WATER-BORE | 


The easy, lazy way to AIR-E-ATE hard packed soil, 
sub-irngate or level high spots. Water pressure does 
the work. Feather weight. Fun to use. Bores 40 to 
60 six inch holes per minute. Postpaid $3.95 
, Aa 
OVERALL LENGTH 4 “*" 
FAIRVIEW SUPPLY COMPANY 


21472 Lorain Road Cleveland 26, Ohio 








HEMEROCALLIS 


Introducer of Famous Varieties 
Pink Prelude, Precious Treasure, Potentate, Inno- 
cent, Sylvan Nymph, Ruffled Delight. Best of New 
and Well Known Varieties. Hardy Stock, Tested in 
Our Garden. Catalogue 20¢, deductible from order. 


FAIRMOUNT GARDENS Lowell, Mass. 








IRIS 


BETTE PRICES © RHIZOMES 


VARIETIES 


Catalog on Request 
LINCOLN’S IRIS GARDEN 
1200 Lake Pueblo, Colorado 











SPECIALISTS IN PERENNIALS 


SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 


Potted perennials, roses and shrubs. Rare 
greenhouse plants. Visitors welcome 
Ask for illustrated catalog, with road map 
PEARCE SEED COMPANY 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 














- GROWERS OF 
Vig, THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


PEONIES ¢ DAY LILIES 
POPPIES + BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 


Dept. H-7, VAN WERT, OHIO 








CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. 
Closing date 45 days previous to cover date. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES. New varieties included. Write 
for list. MOSCOW FLOWER SHOP, Box 16, Moscow, Mich 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for free 
color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, 
Linwood, New Jersey 








GREENHOUSES 
REDWOOD & x 12’ 9” Sturdi-Built Greenhouse, everything 
complete above foundation including glass. only $225.00 de- 
livered. STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 11304 8. W. 
Boones, Ferry Road Oswego, Oregon 
GREENHOUSE EQUIPMENT 
EVAPORATIVE COOLERS. (ool, Humidify, Circulate fresh 


air. 1800 cfm unit $51.95. Larger units available. Write for 
descriptive literature. GREENHOUSE SPECIALTIES CO., 


Sappington 23, Mo 
GREENHOUSE WANTED 


WANTED: GREENHOUSE to dismantle. Address HORTI- 
CULTURE, Box 131, Boston 15, Mass 

















EXCEPTIONAL, CHOICE leaf values, July, August ONLY 
SPECIAL circulars, stamped envelope. THE SELECT 
VIOLET HOUSE, Box 1444, Youngstown, Ohio. 
RECESSIVE YELLOWS, CHARTREUSE, etc. Rooted leaves 
treated with radiation. Radiation produces mutations — new- 
est varieties. Send for list. ELDERKIN, 2552 Broadway, 
Toledo, Ohio 





BEGONIAS 


BEGONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant special- 
ists for 50 years. Illustrated catalog describing 1,000 varieties 
10¢. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, Conn 


DAYLILIES 
DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Seventy pioneer and distinct 
‘breaks"’ in color, season and types, 1916 to 1956. Catalog 10¢ 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 
DAYLILIES — HEMEROCALLIS 
FINEST PINKS. Picture — $10.00; Pink Damask — $7.50; 


Damascus, Pink Dream, Sylvan, Jennie Love (Stout 1956 

$5.00 each. Pink Angel — $2.50. Illustrated Catalog 6¢ 
SAXTON DAYLILY GARDENS, Saratoga Springs, New 
York 




















GERANIUMS 


234 CHOICE VARIETIES. Flowering. Dwarf. Odd. Fancy- 
Leaved. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES C. MILLER, 280 West 


Portola Avenue, Los Altos, Calif. 
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IRIS 
25 DIFFERENT LARGE IRIS, labeled, postpaid $3.00, 
worth $15.00. Free list, no color. Chrysanthemums. ROE 
NURSERY, 10371 B, N. White Road, San Jose, California. 


MAGAZINES 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
Issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS FLORAL POSTCARDS. 500 colorful beauties. List 
free. Samples 10¢ coin. GLOBE ART COMPANY, Box 219, 
Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York. 


ORCHIDS 
GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME. Blooming size Cattleya 
$4.50 each, three for $12.00. If desired in pots, 25 cents addi- 
tional per pot. Free Cultural Instructions. Send no money. 
Pay on delivery. CLARENCE J, BEN DLE, 613 Fifth Avenue 
Building, Moline, Illinois 























PEONIES 
AUTEN PEOMIES, among the world’s finest Doubles, Japs, 
Singles. Sensational extra early Hybrids. Quality roots, mod- 
erate prices. Collection bargains. Special free offers with 
—_ Free List. EDWARD AUTEN, JR., Princeville, 
liinois. 





POSITION WANTED 
HEAD GARDENER, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED in 
greenhouse management and all phases of estate supervision. 
Age 57, Married, Protestant. New York or New England pre- 
ferred. Box 130, HORTICULTURE, Boston 15, Mass 








POTTING SOIL 
SMITH S PLANTER MIX for al! house plants. 4 quarts $1.00, 
10 quarts $2.00, 6 quarts Vermiculite $1.00 postpaid. SMITH 
POTTING SOIL COMPANY, H 2513 East 19th, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 








PRIMROSES 
PREPARE THE SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN for 


the most exciting of springs. A few dollars buy dozens of 
transplants of Barnhaven's world-famous, big, hardy, peren- 
nial silver-dollar Primroses. Departing winter leaves Barn- 
haven Primroses — in every shade and tint laying spring 
at your feet. Write for handsomely illustrated, informative 
book-catalog (free, and as charmingly different as the many 
Primroses it presents) and note Transplants, page 17 through 
20. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 
SEEDS 

RARE COLUMEAS. CHIRITAS. Episceas. Purple Kohlerias 
Didymocapus. Strepotcarpus. Smithianthas. List Stamped 
Envelope. COGSWELL, Box 235, Hamburg, New York. 


Address (hange? 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address and the new ad- 
dress with the date it be- 
comes effective. 

HORTICULTURE 

Circulation “Department 

300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Photographing Your Garden 


From page 381 


shadowed edge. Indoors use the re- 
flector or another light. 

All this applies to scenes as well as 
close-ups. Light slightly from the back 
or side will not only show the form of 
single flowers and emphasize group- 
ings, but it will edge beds, walls and 
fences with shadow to add third di- 
mension and define the pattern of a 
well laid-out garden. 

There are times, however, when 
light, and its companion shadow, cre- 
otherwise 


where it would 


In dull light, a branch of 


ate design 
be lacking. 
passion vine, without a single flower, 
hanging against a brick wall, does not 
make an interesting picture, yet when 
the sun strikes it from one side, a trans- 
formation takes place a cluster of 
deeply-lobed leaves reflects the light 
to become a center of interest. 

What happens is that the eye is led 
to the cluster of leaves by the line of 
the original branch and by the shad- 
the 
tendrils. The side light also 
bit of rough texture 


ow’s exaggerated repetition of 
curving 
brings out every 
in the brick wall, thus making an in- 
teresting and complementary back- 


ground for the smooth, glossy leaves. 


Backyard Approach 

Suppose you want to get a picture 
of your back yard which is banked 
with azaleas. Your eye, which can see 
only one thing at a time, naturally 
focuses on the azaleas. In the camera, 
however, find there three 
strips: bald sky, bare lawn, with a strip 
of flowers sandwiched in between. 

If you back up a little more, you 
may find a pink dogwood, with out- 


you are 


stretched branches that reach across 
the sky and fascinating shadows across 
the lawn to provide an entrance into 
the picture. Unless there is a clump of 
flowers, a path, a fence or something 
similar in the foreground to perform 
this important function, a shadow will 
do it very well. Or light, filtering 
through a trellis, an arbor or the leaves 
of a tree can become a visual path into 
the picture. 

Flower photography, 
nique has been mastered, is primarily 
the capacity to recognize design (linear 
pattern, color, 


once tech- 


movement, balance, 


texture and the effect of light upon | 


them) within every facet, both great 
and small, of the limitless beauties of 
the natural world. 
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POPULAR SUMMER-FLOWERING 

small tree or large shrub in gar- 
dens in the southern part of the coun- 
try is the colorful crape myrtle (Lager- 
stroemia indica). Widely planted 
wherever it is hardy, the crape myrtle 
is to the south what the lilac is to the 
north. 

Although it has been grown success- 
fully as far north as Baltimore and 
St. Louis, adventurous gardeners are 
trying it in protected situations on 
Long Island and even Cape Cod. 
However, here it must be treated like 
butterfly-bush, that is, cut back se- 
verely each spring. 

Crape myrtle is a native of Asia, 
Australia, China, the Philippines and 
New Guinea. Growing 10 to 35 feet 
high, its outstanding feature is its 


Our Back Cover This Month 


showy clusters of fringed and fluted 
flowers, borne in profusion during 
July and August, in shades of pink to 
crimson and white to lavender. 

Since the blooms are produced at 
the tips of the current season’s growth, 
a severe late winter or early spring 
pruning is necessary in order to force 
vigorous new growth. Other interest- 
ing features are the smooth, mottled 
bark and the fact that the plants 
break into leaf late, after other trees 
and shrubs are in full foliage. 

Crape myrtle flowers in July and 
August, when few other trees and 
shrubs bloom, thus accounting for its 
wide appeal. Furthermore, the blooms 
last for a long period of time, as much 
as two or three months. 











TREE WORK 


PRUNING SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING 
Satisfactory work ata reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 

AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











STEP-SAVER OMrron 
VALVE 


Attach ahead of any 
sprinkling or spraying 
device, or use as free- 
flow nozzle for car 
washing, etc. No need 
to walk back to faucet while water wastes. 
Rustproof metal. One-quarter turn gives 
instant control. Saves time and water, too. 
$ each; 3 for 5.75. We pay delivery. Money 
? back if not delighted after ten days’ use. 


MAIL US YOUR ORDER TODAY 
DRUMCLIFF CO., Dept. G.70, Towson 4, Md. 


COMING EVENTS 


July 2-7. Atlantic City, N. 7. Hydrangea 
Festival. 

July 6-8. Mansfield, Ohio. Annual Meeting 
& Show, No. American Lily Soc., 
Kingwood Center. 

July 8. Michigan City, Ind. Phlox Exhibition, 
International Friendship Gardens. 

july 8. Bowling Green, ky. Gladiolus Show, 
Ky. Gladiolus Soc., Western Ky. State 
College Campus. 

july 14-15. Bardstown, ky. Gladiolus Show, 
Ky. Gladiolus Soc., Bardstown High 
School. 

July 17-21. Omaha, Nebr. 10th Anniversary 
Meeting, Am. Hemerocallis Soc., Hotel 
Fontenelle. 

| July 19. Camden, Me., Open House & 
Garden Day. Write: Mrs. David H. 
Montgomery, Walnut Farm, Camden. 


July 22. Michigan City, Ind. Floral Variety 
Show, International Friendship Gardens. 


July 29. Fayetteville, N. Y. 


== i Ly 


and reduce your insurance rates at the same 
time by having Boston Lightning Rods in- 
stalled. FREE CATALOG gives complete 
information. 


BOSTON Lightning Rod Company 


DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





Iris Auction, 
Empire State Iris Soc., Meyer Gardens, 
Woodchuck Hill Rd. 

Aug. 2. York, Me. Open House, Old York 
Garden Club and Piscataqua Garden 
Club. Write: Mrs. John E. Emerson, York. 

Aug. 4. Boston. Iris Auction, N. E. Region, 
Am. Iris Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

Aug. 4-5. San Diego, Calif. Dahlia Show, 
San Diego County Dahlia Soc., Recital 
Hall, Balboa Park 

Aug. 5. West Springfield, Mass. Gladiolus 
Exhibition, Western Mass. Gladiolus 
Soc., Horace Moses Memorial Bldg., 
Eastern States Exposition Grounds. 

New Rose Show Dates 
A cold, late spring has necessitated the 

postponement of the June Rose Show of 

the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
from June 18-19 to June 25-26. Sponsored 
in cooperation with the New England 

Rose Society and the New England Dis- 

trict Of the American Rose Society, the 

Show, which is free to the public, will be 

held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, from 

2-9 p.m. on June 25 and from 10 A.M. to 

9 p.m. on June 26, 
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Small Buildings 


For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 
for you nearby 

At Walpole Woodworkers you get: 
Architect's designs e¢ Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion « Greater variety « More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices « Budget 
terms. 

Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds or 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 
Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 
767 EAST STREET, RTE. 27, WALPOLE, MASS. 

Telephone WALPOLE 70, 104 or 830 


234 LOWELL STREET (RTE. 129) 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 
Telephone OLIVER 8-494] 


395 Shaker Rd EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 





HOLDS OVER 25,000 FLIES... 


CHEMICALLY TREATED 


SANITROL disposable FLY TRAP 
CAN BE HUNG ANY WHERE 
Postpatd 3 for $1.00 

FAIRVIEW SUPPLY CO. 

21472 Lorain Cleveland 26, Ohio 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


If you are looking for a publisher send for our free, il 
trated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a Pub 
lisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book, as we have done for hundreds of other writers 
All subjects considered. New authors welcome. Write 
today for Booklet HO. It's free 
VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. Sist Street, New York 1 
In Californ 53 E xd Bied., Hol 8 








3: 6253 nl ywox Hiywood < | 
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Report on Favorite Daylilies “ 


OTED FOR THEIR wide color 
range, varying from soft 
yellow to deep crimson 
and including pastel tints and bi- 
color forms, the modern hybrid 
daylilies are a far cry from the 


old-time daylilies. In addition, 
hybridists have developed varie- 
ties with larger flowers and stur- 
dier stalks which are taller grow- 


ing. The blooming season has been 


Suitable for the flower or shrub 
border, daylilies are among the 
most foolproof of any of our peren- 
nials. Hardy in the northernmost 
climate, their gracefully arching 
foliage is attractive throughout the 
Summer and provides an excellent 
background for 
perennials. Producing an 
davlilies are 


growing 
abun- 


lower 


dance of blooms, 


drought resistant and are seldom 





advanced so that we 
them from June until September. 


1. 


may enjoy troubled by either insect pests or 


fungus diseases. 


Evelyn Claar (Kraus); deep salmon pink with yellow toward the center, 
sturdy stalks with adequate branching. July-August. 2! .-3 feet. 


. High Noon (Milliken); deep yellow with orange tinge at petal tips. July- 


August. 3 feet. 


. Painted Lady (Russell); deep yellow with a light cinnamon-brown overlay. 


July. 3 feet. 
Colonial Dame (Milliken); apricot and rosy-tan with bright golden throat. 
July-August. 2!.-3 feet. 


5. Pink Prelude (Nesmith); large, dawn pink, well branched. July-August. 


3 feet. 


. Revolute (H. P. Sass); crisp clear yellow with ruffled petals, well branched. 


July-August. 3 feet. 


7. Prima Donna (Taylor); peach with golden-yellow throat. July. 3 feet. 


. Cibola (Hill); creamy yellow with recurving sepals and petals. July-August. 


3 feet. 


. Pink Damask (Stevens); rose pink with semi-recurving petals and sepals. 


July-August. 3 feet. 
Potentate (Nesmith); rich, pansy red-purple. July-August. 3!» feet. 
Dauntless (Stout); canary yellow with rose tints in center. July-August. 3 feet. 


Ruffled Pinafore (Milliken); apricot- yellow with slight green tinge to 
throat and pale rose on the outsides. July-August 2!.-3 feet. 


. Salmon Sheen (Taylor); large, salmon pink, tall well branched stalks. July- 


August. 3 feet. 
Pink Dream (Childs); ‘“‘baby ribbon”’ pink. July-August. 3 feet. 


5. Georgia (Stout); large peachy — pink with greenish - yellow throat. July- 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


August. 3 feet. 

Garnet Robe (Milliken); deep garnet red which does not fade. July. 3 feet. 
Naranja (Wheeler); clear deep orange self with lightly ruffled segments. 
July-August. 3 feet. 

Caballero (Stout); bicolor with vermillion red petals and golden yellow 
sepals. July-August. 3!» feet. 

Orange Beauty (H. P. Sass); very fragrant light orange self. July-August. 
3 feet. 

Midwest Majesty (H. P. Sass); large soft yellow, tall well branched stalks. 
July-August. 3'» feet. 

Crimson Glory (Carpenter); rich crimson self with yellow cup, tall with 
good branching. July-August. 3\» feet. 


. Lady Bountiful (Lester); medium yellow, flushed pink, brown margins. July. 


314 feet. 


23. Athlone (Russell); light yellow bicolor with buff sepals and rosy chestnut 


petals. July. 3-3\»4 feet. 


. Pink Charm (Nesmith); deep coral - pink with light cadmium yellow cen- 


25. 


ter. July-August. 3 feet. 
Colonel Joe (Lester); large lemon yellow. July. 3-3» feet. 


* The top 25 of 100 varieties selected by the American Hemerocallis Society in 
its 1955 Popularity Poll. 
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DAYLILIES— Mainstay of Summer Gardens 


Now is the time to plant these jewels 
OUR SURPRISE COLLECTION 


6&6 NAMED VARIETIES (CATALOGUE VALUE $10.00 OR MORE) $4.50 


12 FOR $8.00 (CATALOGUE VALUE $20.00 OR MORE) 
None in this Offer retails tor tess than $1.00—Many are $5.00 each 


fie] we have many broken rows of the better how much stock we have available. Among the 600 varieties 
both our own varieties and some of the other we grow, we will have plenty to select from. Give us your 

better ones, and some named varieties scattered color preference—just say, “golds and lemons,” “reds and 

too many places. While we are revamping our fields, we wines,” or “pastel colors,” or, if you like, an assortment of 

| make a selection for you from among the best Daylilies ali thane We ase 4 ond of eur 6 ccaid iat tne 
that were ever produced by anybody. To those of you who F iree. e are too proud of our reputation to let those 
want something that is really “out of this world” in Day- 
lies and will leave the selection up to us, we’ll furnish this 
irprise collection of 6 Daylilies for $4.50, or 12 for $8.00, labeled, and some priced currently as high as $: 


regardless of what their present prices are, depending upon (every variety different). 


of you down who are placing your confidence in us now. 
Every plant will come to you in blooming size, correctly 
$3.00 to $5.00 


Free—one “Joe House’’ Huge Lavender Pink ($3.00 value) with every $8.00 order 





Peeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees94 
' ASK FOR OUR 

¥ ALL COLOR CATALOGUE 
' IT’S YOURS FREE ' 
L 4 


SPRING (12), TEXAS 
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UNTV MICROFILMS co MYRTLE in Williamsburg, Virginia makes the whole 


44 aneea Ries town colorful in early summer. This photograph, made near 


the Brush-Everard house, shows a well developed specimen at the 
height of its bloom. Introduced to Europe from China two-hundred 


years ago it was grown in America as early as 1811. 











